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A Phrenological Estimate of Henry Nelson Pills- 
bury, the Champion Chess Player. 


By Joun L. Caren, M.D. 


So far as can be known from the 
portrait before me, the head of Mr. 
Henry N. Pillsbury is in general very 
well balanced, and what is known as 
his special talent does not constitute 
the volume of his intellectual ability. 
He has the ability to excel in the ac- 
quisition of positive knowledge, and of 
retaining with remarkable tenacity im- 
pressions rapidly made upon his mind. 

It is impossible to decide from a mere 
portrait what is the size of the head as 
a whole, and therefore what of the 
parts, but assuming that the head is of 
mere average size, the intellectual por- 
tion is large, and the perceptive intel- 
lect is the most prominent. 

In his large forehead—shown to con- 
tain a large volume of brain by the pro- 
jection from the ear forward, together 
with the width and height, the portions 
called “ organs ” that must bear an im- 
portant function in the wonderful feat 
of memorizing twenty games of chess 
at one time are: Individuality (marked 
1); Form (2); Size (3); Order (4); 
Eventuality (5); Comparison (6); Caus- 





ality (7); Constructiveness (8), and 
Human Nature (9). All these organs 
are large, as seen by the overhanging 
eyebrows, which give to his forehead a 
retreating form—not from the defi- 
ciency of reflective brain, but from the 
great development of these observing 
organs. 

But while this is a feature of the or- 
ganization important to estimate, a still 
more remarkable condition is the qual- 
ity of his brain which gives it great 
power of rapid action. 

Nature has provided the means of ex- 
pressing quality by the twenty-six pairs 
of facial muscles, and during life there 
is no other. The difference in the 
quality of brains is infinite, inasmuch 
as a man may be an idiot with a fair 
size of brain, or he may be a genius with 
no greater volume. 

The expression of the countenance 
of Mr. Pillsbury shows great mental 
activity. His brain is capable of tak- 
ing an instantaneous impression and 
of holding it until he has no further 
need of it. In this particular he differs 
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from the average of men by great su- 
periority. It is this quality of the 
brain that gives him talent, and the 
proportions of the brain’s development 
determine the direction his talent may 
take. 

One other general condition it is nec- 
essary to consider to understand the 
power of the man, and that is the crown 
of his head, which gives confidence, 
firmness, and ambition. , 

The above estimate of the world’s 
champion chess player was recently 
written for the “North American” 
(Philadelphia), and forwarded to us by 
Charles N. Miller, with the thought 
that al! our readers would be pleased 
to read the article for themselves, 
whether on this or the other side of the 
Atlantic. 

The following account explains the 
amount of work that Pillsbury is cred- 
ited with doing: 

“ Chess players declare that the per- 
formance given on Saturday afternoon 
and evening, April 28th, by Henry 
Nelson Pillsbury, the American chess 
champion, in the rooms of the Frank- 
lin Chess Club, was a marvelous test 
of memory and of expertness with 
mimic warriors on the checkered field. 
Blindfolded, he played at one time 
against twenty opponents. To do this 
successfully meant that he must carry 
in his mind every move made at each 
of the twenty tables. How well he suc- 
ceeded was shown by the score. He 
won fourteen games, drew five, and lost 
one. 

The tables were arranged in a semi- 
circle, and in an adjoining room sat the 
chess champion. He could see neither 
boards nor players nor spectators. The 
moves were called out to him as they 
were made by each player, and he re- 
sponded. During the first moves there 
was a slight hesitation in his replies, 
but as the game progressed he became 
more certain, and his replies came 
quickly. As each move was made he 


seemed to acquire a more vivid impres- 
sion of the board, and of the move 
which he ought to make. 

“A recess for dinner was taken at 
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half-past six o’clock, and the champion 
seemed in no wise fatigued by his work. 
He enjoyed the dinner as much as he 
would under ordinary circumstances, 
and seemed to have put the games com- 
pletely out of his mind. But at eight 
o’clock, when the playing was resumed, 
he offered to go over the moves on any 
of the boards. Some of the spectators 
called for board fourteen, and without 
hesitation Pillsbury named the moves 
in succession from the beginning of the 
games. 

“ After the games were finished he 
gave the most surprising exhibition of 
his wonderful memory. Some of the 
players had been too much absorbed to 
keep their scores carefully, and a few 
errors had been made. Pillsbury went 
over the twenty scores, without the aid 
of a chess-board, and corrected every 
mistake. On one »voard a move had 
been omitted, and he worked out the 
move. On another three moves were 
missing, and he supplied them. Seyv- 
eral transpositions had been made, and 
two scores were missing altogether. 
The transpositions he corrected, and he 
worked out the missing scores. 

“Tt is said that in Pillsbury the fac- 
ulty of receiving and retaining an al- 
most innumerable series of impressions 
has reached its highest development. 
Many skilful chess players have en- 
deavored to play without seeing boards 
or opponents, and have found the task 
comparatively easy until a number of 
moves had been made and the positions 
became complicated. But with Pills- 
bury the reverse is true. Each move 
makes an apparently indelible impres- 
sion on his mind, and the more of these 
impressions there are, the more com- 
plete becomes his mastery of the situa- 
tion as a whole. 

“With this, too, is his marvelous 
playing strength. He seems to possess 
the ability to fix all his attention on the 
one game, and when his move on that 
board has been made he turns all his 
attention to the next one. He can re- 
call games, too, a long time after they 
have been played. He recently gave 
a blindfolded performance in the Union 
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League Club. Owing to an oversight 
some of the scores were not kept. Sev- 
eral days afterwards Pillsbury came to 


Philadelphia, having in the meantime 
given exhibitions in other cities. But 
he had no difficulty, when asked to do 
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so, in working out the scores as they 
had been made by himself and his op- 
ponents in the Union League Club. 


HENRY N. PILLSBURY, THE CHAMPION CHESS PLAYER. 


“Dr. Thomas H. Andrews said of 


Champion Pillsbury’s remarkable feats 
of memory and chess playing: 
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“¢ Pillsbury’s remarkable memory is 
explained by the highly sensitive con- 
dition of the sensory system. It is to 
be compared with the sensitized neg- 
ative plate of a photograph, and his 
ability to receive and retain mental im- 
pressions has doubtless been increased 
by practice and cultivation. In the 
same way the sense of touch in the 
blind is cultivated until it becomes 
most acute. The Passanian bodies in 
the ends of the fingers become, by cul- 
tivation, so sensitive that the blind can 
read raised characters as rapidly as they 
can run their fingers across them. 

“¢ Pillsbury must have had, to begin 
with, a healthy, normal brain. By con- 
stant cultivation he has acquired the 
remarkable faculty which enables hini 
to memorize at one time twenty games 
of chess. The same faculty has been 
developed in others to some extent, and 
I have known whist players who were 
able to play and memorize games of 
whist blindfolded. Memory can be 
cultivated, by judicious practice, just 
as can any other faculty. An illustra- 
tion of the unconscious cultivation of 
memory is given by women, who are 
often able, after a mere glance, to give 
an accurate description of the dress 
worn by some other woman, or of the 
decorations in a house. 

“*¢ Sheridan, the famous actor, once 
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told me that he could only memorize 


his lines while lying down. Medical 
history records many remarkable cases 
of memory, and in some instances the 
loss of memory. Mezzofanti, the Ital- 
ian polyglot, who spoke seventy-two 
languages and dialects, forgot every 
language except his own after an at- 
tack of typhoid fever; and in another 
recorded case the patient, the Rev. Dr. 
Tenant, had to begin his education all 
over again, starting with the alphabet. 

“¢ When the sensory system is in 
sound, vigorous condition, the impres- 
sions received by it are strong and last- 
ing. That is why children memorize 
so readily. With age the~brain be- 
comes incapable of receiving these im- 
pressions and loss of memory is the re- 
sult. But any extraordinary memory 
usually is due to cultivation, just as 
extraordinary strength or athletic abil- 
ity is due, as a rule, to the careful train- 
ing of normally sound muscles.’ ” 

We trust that this wonderful exhibi- 
tion of memory will not be stretched 
beyond its healthy expression. Unfort- 
unately, any such marvelous mental 
capacity, as well as athletic power, is 
often carried to an extreme, and dis- 
ease results. The portrait of Pills- 
bury, however, represents a healthy 
organization, and a fine future prob- 
ably lies before him. 





Phrenology and Animal life. 


THE FIRST 


The mole is a very interesting proof 
of the localization of the faculties of 
the mind. 

The skull of the mole shows that the 
largest organ it possesses is Destruc- 
tiveness. It presents a very flat surface 
on the top and great breadth on the 
sides over the ears, and this faculty 
gives mental direction to the bodily 
powers, which are described as follows 
in the “ School and Home ”: 

“The industrious little fellow in a 
fur coat, known as the mole, is a con- 
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firmed enemy of the agricultural inter- 
est only. For earthworms, we all 
know, are ‘ the chief of his diet’; and 
without earthworms, as Darwin long 
ago showed the world, there would be 
no earth to speak of. The rich coating 
of vegetable mould upon which we rely 
for soil to grow our corn and our cab- 
bages is a gift of the worms; it depends 
upon the ceaseless and silent industry 
with which these noiseless friends of 
man drag down into their burrows 
whole bushels of fallen leaves and re- 
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turn them in due time to the surface 
of the land as finely comminuted cast- 
ings. 

a They are the great natural] fertil- 
izers. Therefore, whoever devours the 
worm is no friend of the farmer, and 
the farmer does well to catch, kill and 
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exterminate him. Yet I confess to a 
liking for the poor, persecuted mole, 
who has made such a hard and gallant 
fight for life under such difficult condi- 
tions. For the mole is to the soil what 
the fish is to the water. Having to earn 
his livelihood by ceaseless industry in 
an extraordinarily dense and resisting 
medium, he has acquired by slow de- 
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grees a relative perfection of structure 
which entitles him to our respectful ad- 
miration and consideration. Just re- 
flect how hard it must be to burrow 
continually through the ground as a 
fish swims through the water—to use 
your paw for fins, with solid soil for 
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From ‘* The School and Home. 
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medium—and you will form some idea 
of the difficulties the intelligent mole 
is called upon to contend against in its 
daily existence. No wonder his tem- 
per becomes a trifle short; and no won- 
der he is so hungry at the end of a 
hard day’s work that a few hours with- 
out food are quite sufficient to kill him 
by starvation. 
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“In shape the mole is long, but 
round and compact, with a body fitted 
to the size of his own tunnels, as a rab- 
bit to its burrow or an earthworm to 
its tube. His legs are short and placed 
close to his sides, so as not to occupy 
any unnecessary space as he scuttles 
through his earthworks after his re- 
treating prey. His snout is long and 
pointed, so as to fulfil the functions 
of a screw or auger in his excavations; 
for if you catch a mole above ground, 
and watch him as he buries himself, 
you will see that he uses his nose to 
make the beginning of his tunnel and 
employs it throughout in his work al- 
most as much as he does his powerful 
fore-feet. But eyes would be in the 
way with a subterranean creature; they 
would always be getting full of dust 
and dirt and setting up irritation, or 
even inflammation; so in the course of 
ages they have become practically ob- 
solete. Not that the mole is quite 
blind, indeed, as careless observers will 
tell you; he still retains some faint 


memory of his eyes, but they are small 
and deeply hidden in the close, thick 
fur, and he doesn’t see much with them. 
He is independent of seeing. His eyes, 
such as they are, survive merely by virt- 


ue of hereditary use and wont. The 
fact is it takes a long time for any com- 
plete organ to atrophy altogether, and 
moles will very likely be extinguished 
by the march of intellect before the last 
trace of an eye has disappeared forever 
under their closely covered eyelids. 
The hands of the mole—for hands they 
are rather than paws—serve as his 
spade and mattock. With them he 
clears away the mould from his path 
and removes the obstructions in the way 
of his tunnel. 

“They are enormously large and 
broad for the size of the animal, per- 
fect paddles or shovels, developed in 
response to the needs of the situation. 
Those moles get on best and left most 
offspring that dug their tunnels fastest 
and so overtook the largest number of 
earthworms, while those perished in 
the attempt which were slowest in their 
excavations, and consequently failed to 
catch up to the retreating quarry. 
’Twas a perpetual game of devil-take- 
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the-hindmost, and the modern mole ex- 
ists as the survivor in the process. 
What makes the fore paws distinctively 
into hands, however, and gives them 
their curious, almost human, aspect, is 
the fact that they are naked. This ren- 
ders them more efficient instruments 
of excavation. The nails are long and 
strong and slightly flattened, and the 
whole hand turns out somewhat at an 
oblique angle. The fingers are moved 
by powerful muscles of extraordinary 
caliber for so small an animal, for by 
their aid the mole has to scurry through 
the solid earth almost as fast as a fish 
could swim through the much less re- 
sisting water. It is a wonderful sight 
to see him paddling away the soil on 
either hand with these natural oars and 
to watch the rapidity, certainty and 
vigor with which, like faith, he removes 
mountains—or, at anyrate, mole-hills. 

“It would be a mistake, I imagine, 
to suppose that our hero’s life is en- 
tirely made up of eating, drinking, and 
sleeping. The poetical passions of 
love and war, on the other hand, play 
no inconsiderable part in his checkered 
history. 

“He is an ardent suitor. When 
he is crossed in his affections his ven- 
geance is sanguinary. Even rivalry in 
love he bears with impatience. If two 
male moles meet in attendance on the 
same lady of their choice they soon pick 
a quarrel, with the quip gallant or the 
retort courteous, and proceed to fight 
it out with desperate resolution. Just 
at first they carry on the war under- 
ground, but as soon as they have begun 
to taste blood they lose all control of 
themselves and adjourn for further hos- 
tilities to the open meadow. Once ar- 
rived upon the battlefield, they go at 
it literally tooth and nail, and never 
cease till one or the other has disabled 
his adversary. Then comes the most 
painful scene of all, which only regard 
for historical accuracy induces me to 
chronicle. As a faithful historian, 
however, I cannot conceal the fact that 
the victor mole falls bodily in his tri- 
umph upon his fallen antagonist, tears 
him open on the spot and drinks his 
warm blood as some consolation to his 
wounded feelings.” 
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Under the People’s Eye. 


PHRENOGRAPH OF DR. CARLE- 
TON SIMON. 


Dr. Carleton Simon, whose article on 
“The Line between Crime and In- 
sanity,” appeared with a fine front 
portrait in our last issue, is a man of 
marked ability; and the side portrait 
which we have reserved for this num- 
ber will represent several striking char- 
acteristics which we wish to point out. 

His head is above the average in size, 
in circumference and height, the force 
of the brain being particularly in the 
anterior lobe. As a young man and 
student we judge that Dr. Simon used 
his perceptive fatulties in a very 
marked degree, for it will be observed 
they are well drawn out beyond the eye, 
and show a fullness which indicates 
activity. There is breadth between 
the eyes, and remarkable breadth be- 
tween the outer angle of the right to 
the outer angle of the left side. Reach- 
ing upward we find another point of 
interest, namely, that expressed in the 
development of the reflective faculties. 
Causality and Comparison are particu- 
larly well developed, hence we judge 
that of late years, particularly through 
his experimental work, he has busily 
engaged his thinking capacity, which 
now takes the lead and shows him to 
be a man of distinct thought, therefore 
one to organize work and to set new 
ideas in motion, one to discriminate be- 
tween one line of work and another, 
and as an expert he is remarkably fitted 
to examine into facts and compare them 
with other data. 

It will be noticed how sharply de- 
fined is the organ of Comparison in our 
present portrait of him, which was 
specially taken by Marion, to throw 
light and shade on these parts. In his 
criminal investigations this faculty, 
along with Human Nature, has given 
him remarkable insight into the innate 
qualities of such individuals. Just re- 
cently there appeared an article in one 


of our current newspapers by him on a 
degenerate, which showed great dis- 
cernment, great perspicuity, and 
searching criticism of the ability and 
non-ability, and of the saneness and in- 
sanity that appeared in the man, mak- 
ing a study that was complete and log- 
ical in itself. 

The ear forms another strong char- 
acteristic. Being lithe of foot and keen 
of intellect, the ear seems to catch every 
movement and every sound, but instead 
of being a criminal type which mothers 
are very often concerned about when 
they find their little boys have project- 
ing ears, it shows alertness, intensity of 
mental action, and the large proportion 
of the upper part of the ear—before 
the organ becomes broken into its folds 
and creases,—also indicates that search- 
ing for knowledge which is represented 
by the anterior portion of the brain. 

By taking a line from the ear up- 
ward we find Firmness is well devel- 
oped. This gives him perseverance 
and the power to overcome difficulties, 
and ability to surmount obstacles 
which may present themselves in the 
carrying out of his arduous duties, and 
a man without this characteristic, es- 
pecially when he undertakes to do ex- 
pert work, is never successful. Taking 
a line from the opening of the ear to 
the outer arch of the eye we find an 
unusual length, which also gives a 
longer coil to the convolutions, and, 
judging from the quality of the or- 
ganization of this gentleman, we should 
expect to see a greater depth of gray 
matter. 

From the line of the ear to the crown 
of the head we pass the organ of Cau- 
tiousness, which is again useful to an 
expert, for he must be prudent as well 
as aggressive, and here we find ex- 
pressed considerable shrewdness, fore- 
sight, guardedness in detail, although 
the impressibility of the whole mind, 
the largeness of the brain, the activity 
of the organization, make him frank, 
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candid, outspoken, and free to give his 
knowledge and opinion to others who 
may desire it. 

He is one of the rising men of the 
day, and that he should prove a second 
Charcot would not be a surprise to his 
numerous friends. He is an indefatig- 
able worker, and a man of marked ex- 
ecutive ability. The demands upon his 
time are very great, not only in private 
work, which partly comes as a result of 
his well-defined combined social and 
intellectual faculties; these enable him 
to appreciate all classes of society as 
well as the young and the old. He 
should be quite attached to children, 
and could succeed in managing them, 
thus as a physician to the young, or a 
visiting physician to a children’s hos- 
pital, or showing interest in his own 
children, he will manifest no want of 
ability. Thus in height, length, width, 
and depth of brain power, we can see 
exceptional qualities :for special work. 

Dr. Carleton Simon is a man of 
marked executive ability. He is inde- 


fatigable in his investigations in sci- 


He has a head development of 
238 by 154 in height and 144 in length. 
His chest capacity is 40 inches. 

Dr. Carleton Simon is an American 
by birth, receiving his education both 
here and abroad. He is a man about 
thirty-five years of age, six feet in 
height, and weighs about one hundred 
and eighty pounds. 

He first became prominently known 
through his original researches in hyp- 
notism, investigating fields that hereto- 
fore had never been thought of. Ina 
commission appointed by the Medico- 
Legal Society, a few years ago, he dem- 
onstrated its value as a factor in medi- 
cine. Previous to so doing, he agreed 
to forfeit one thousand dollars if he did 
not succeed in demonstrating its truth, 
and as an adjunct to medical science. 
With this commission he completed his 
experiments in this fascinating direc- 
tion. 

His investigations in color and odor 
in their effect upon the physical body 
are authoritative. He has been before 
the public as medical expert in a num- 
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ber of very important medical-legal 
cases. 

He is the inventor of the Simon 
Sphygmograph, a medical instrument 
used to measure pulse waves, and has 
letters patent for a number of instru- 
ments used extensively in medical prac- 
tice. In 1898 he discovered a sleep 
center in the brain. This discovery 
has been endorsed by scientists and in- 
vestigators all over the world. It has 
a distinct value of great medical and 
psychological interest, and bears out 
the phrenological laws, of local cerebral 
functionization and activity. 

He has lately made investigations 
upon the effects of cigarette smoking. 
His articles were widely read and ap- 
preciated. 

As a medical expert, his opinions are 
very much in demand by the lay press 
upon current medical events, and in his 
study of criminology there has not been 
a criminal of note that he has not ex- 
amined. 

He has just formed a bureau of ex- 
amination and statistics, composed of 
many physicians, for the purpose of the 
study of Longevity. 

His lectures and writings upon con- 
necting links between insanity and 
crime are valuable, interesting, and 
contain much data. 


THE ECUMENICAL CONFERENCE. 
A STUDY OF HEADS. 


The recent conference of repre- 
sentatives of foreign Christian Mis- 
sionary Societies held in New York 
was the largest number ever assembled. 
It was the first conference ever held in 
the United States, and the third ever 
attempted in the world. All those 
who attended seemed to express in 
their faces perfect satisfaction which 
betokened the grand success that had 
been achieved, and, what was more im- 
portant, to feel the great uplifting and 
encouragement of the community. As 
we have readers in foreign lands, we 
think that in a far-away country like 
India or Africa some may be glad to 
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see a well-known face, and read a word 
concerning it. We wish space would 
allow of more portraits. The contrast 


of character was great. We present the 
president of the conference, Ex-Presi- 
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Lucknow, is a _ bright, intelligent 
woman, and a fine representative of her 
people. 

Mrs. Alice Gordon Gulick, the prin- 
cipal of the International Institute for 


SOME REPRESENTATIVES OF THE ECUMENICAL CONFERENCE. 


, 361, Miss Lizavarati S1nGuH, Professor of English Literature in Woman’s College of Methodist Church, Lucknow. 
2,™Mrs. ALICE GORDON GULICK, Principal International Institute for Girls, Spain. 3, Miss IsABELLA THOBURN, Meth- 
odist Missionary to India. 4, THE Rr. Rev. Dr. Riwiey, Bishop of Caledonia in British Columbia. 5, Rev. J. Hup- 
son TAYLOR, Founder of China Inland Mission, and a missionary in China, with some intermissions, since 1853. 6, REv. 
Joun G. Paton, D.D., Presbyterian Missionary to the New Hebrides Islands. 7, EuGENE Stock, Esq., Secretary of 
the Church Missionary Society, London. 8, Rev. J. E. ABsorr, Missionary to India, A.B.C.F.M. 9%, Rev. RicHaRD 
Lovett, Secretary Religious Tract Society, London ; Author History of London Missionary Society. 10, Rev. Jacos 
CHAMBERLAIN, M.D., D.D., India Missionary of the Reformed (Dutch) Church in America. 11, Mrs. James D. Eaton, 
Missionary A.B.C.F.M,, Mexico, 12, Mrs. J. T. Gracry, Secretary Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, M. E. Church. 
13, Rev. JAMES STEWaRT, D.D., Founder of the Lovedate Institute in South Africa, and for thirty years a resident in 
that country. 14, Rev. THomas SmiTH, D.D., Missionary for many years in Calcutta, and organizer of the Zenana 
Mission,scheme,fnow Professor in New College, Edinburgh. 15, Ex-President Harrison, President of Conference. 


Girls in Spain. She is a serene, self- 
possessed, and thoughtful organizer. 
Her mind acts very differently from the 
ladies on either side. 

Mrs. Isabella Thoburn is a repre- 
sentative of the Methodist Missionary 


dent Harrison, who possesses a grandly 
practical face. He truly said that 
“the missionary was the great con- 
servative of social reform.” 

Miss Singh, who is professor of Eng- 
lish Literature in the Woman’s College, 
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Society to India. How keen, sym- 
pathetic, and executive her character 
must be! In India her bright exam- 
ple will be an inspiration to the native 
women. 

The Right Rev. Dr. Ridley, Bishop 
of Caledonia, in British Columbia. He 
is a man of great vitality, and capable 
of showing an immense amount of en- 
ergy. He should be a ready speaker, 
and a thoroughly interesting one. 

Rey. J. Hudson Taylor, founder of 
China Inland Mission, and a missionary 
in China, with some intermissions, 
since 1853. He has a mental tempera- 
ment, looks like a deep thinker, Causal- 
ity being his leading intellectual fac- 
ulty. 

Rev. John G. Paton, D.D., Presby- 
terian missionary to the New Hebrides 
Islands. Here we find a strong motive 
temperament, joined to a very enduring 
and elastic nature, “a never-dying 
one.” 

Eugene Stock, Esq., secretary of the 
Church Missionary Society, London, is 
probably known to many London read- 
ers. He presents a fine contrast from 
Dr. Paton and Rev. J. E. Abbott, who 
are on either side of him. His head 
indicates that he possesses fine mental 
capacity, excellent observing powers, a 
strong will, and an immense influence 
over others. 

Rev. J. E. Abbott, A. B. C. F. M., 
missionary to India. He looks like a 
worker, and a self-denying one. His 
head, and that of Dr. Paton’s, are both 
narrow compared with that of Mr. 
Eugene Stock, who has more of the 
commercial interests to consider no 
doubt. A secretary has to be a far- 
sighted, tactful man, and his side-head 
represents these characteristics and 
many other excellent ones. 

_ Mr. Abbott looks as though he is not 
so much interested in accumulating 
millions as in converting millions. 
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The Rev. R. Lovett, secretary of the 
Religious Tract Society, London, au- 
thor of the History of the London Mis- 
sionary Society. Before knowing who 
he was, we recognized his large devel- 
opment of Ideality, Constructiveness 
and his love of statistics, and these 
help him in his literary labors. 

The Rev. Jacob Chamberlain, M.D., 
D.D., India missionary of the Reformed 
Church of America. He has a strong 
practical intellect, with no lack of the 
reflective, mathematical, and philoso- 
phical qualities. 

Mrs. James D. Eaton, missionary, 
A. B. C. F. M., Mexico. She is a lady 
who possesses a great power for mis- 
sionary work. She knows how to con- 
serve her strength. She is substantial 
and reliable, and true to her convic- 
tions. 

Mrs. J. T. Gracey, secretary of the 
Women’s Foreign Missionary Society, 
M. E. Church. This lady is full of ar- 
dor and enthusiasm. She is the elec- 
tric spark that sets in motion plan after 
plan, effort after effort. She will die 
with her harness on. 

Rev. James Stewart, D.D., founder 
of the Lovedale Institute in South 
Africa, and a resident there for thirty 
years. He combines the wiriness of the 
motive temperament with that of the 
mental. His head indicates that he 
has been a man of great industry, a 
practical planner, and a fine discerner 
of men. Rev. Thomas Smith, D.D., 
missionary for many years in South 
Africa, now professor in New College, 
Edinburgh. He has the Scotch 
strength of features, the strong per- 
ceptive faculties, the persevering spirit, 
and the great tenacity and hold on life. 

And now we must close our camera, 
though we are loath to do so little 
justice to such fine representatives of 
such a noble calling as the missionary 
field. 
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The Mother, Sister, and the Hero of Mafeking. 


We refer our readers to the March 
number of the JournatL for a short 
sketch of General Sir Baden-Powell, 
the hero of Mafeking. We here give 
the portrait of his remarkable mother. 
She was left a widow with ten chil- 


has been useful to the long-besieged 
General. When the news of the relief 
of Mafeking was received in London, 
the inhabitants, desirous of expressing 
their joy, serenaded the happy mother, 
but as they kept up their songs and 


GENERAL SIR BADEN-POWELL, HIS MOTHER AND SISTER, 


dren to bring up and educate, which 
she did with great success. It is said 
of her that she made the boys learn 
the useful arts of housekeeping as well 
as the girls; they learned to cook 
and sew. No doubt this knowledge 


rejoicings beyond her hour for retiring, 
she appeared on the balcony of her 
house in the West End of London and 
made a very practical speech in reply. 
She thanked them for their kind ex- 
pressions of sympathy, but reminded 
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them that she was a woman of very 
regular and simple habits, and that as 
it was past her hour to retire, she 
begged them to now quietly disperse, 
adding that not even a message direct 
from Africa would make her sit up 
longer. We are pleased with the 
portrait that we here present. It infi- 
cates strength of character, great per- 
ceptive talent, and an observing mind. 
Geniality, sympathy, and motherliness 
are also strong powers of her mind. 
The mother of Major-General Baden- 
Powell, of Mafeking fame, is a de- 
scendant of Captain John Smith, who 
figured in the early history of Virginia. 
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Her daughter, Miss Maud Kirkdale 
Baden-Powell, has done considerable 
repoussé work, and a choice specimen 
of it is owned by Princess Louise. Miss 
Powell’s pets are unique. In the draw- 
ing-room of her home, Hyde Park, 
London, she has a fine apiary. Two 
large show bee-hives are placed in the 
window, the exit of the bees being 
toward the park, while glass insets per- 
mit their operations in the hive to be 
visible to the occupants of the room. 
Miss Powell has also a number of birds, 
which are not confined in any way, be- 
ing allowed to fly at will about the 
house. 


Summer Resorts for Health. 


Dr. CHartes O. Santer. 


Among the many resorts which the 
millions of people will select for their 
summer outing we would like to men- 
tion one or two that have been of great 
service to many who have visited them. 
One is that under the directorship of 
Dr. C. O. Sahler. He lives in the 
quaint old town of Kingston-on-the- 
Hudson. The approach from New 
York by either boat or rail is in itself 
a charm which few words can appropri- 
ately express. If one journeys by the 
“Mary Powell” on a bright summer 
afternoon, and takes a seat at the stern 
of the boat, and drinks in the beauties 
as one approaches them from point to 
point—and there is a numberless va- 
riety from New York to West Point 
and from West Point to Kingston—by 
the time the end of the journey is 
reached, about six o’clock, one will have 
felt almost remade. 

The Sanitarium in itself has been re- 
modelled and extensive additions made, 
so that now the accommodation is 
largely extended, but even this we find 
has been rapidly engaged for the ensu- 
ing months of the year. 

It is, however, particularly of Dr. 


Sahler himself that we wish to say a 
few words. 

He is a graduate of Columbia Col- 
lege, and since the time he heard Pro- 
fessor Sizer give a lecture on Phrenol- 
ogy in the seventies before a class of 
medical students, he has become in- 
tensely interested in the subject of the 
localization of cerebral function, be- 
lieving that certain parts of the brain 
serve to give a special attribute to the 
mind. He has found in his medical 
work for the last twenty years a great 
advantage in the knowledge he has 
gained from the study of the brain from 
a phrenological standpoint, and has 
made observations upon many cases of 
sickness through its aid which other 
physicians have inquiringly asked him 
how he knew or could be so positive 
about. 

He is a man of medium stature, with 
a large brain and a healthy organiza- 
tion, one who cannot readily wear out, 
therefore he inspires a healthy con- 
fidence in the work that he does, and 
is a pioneer in the treatment of disease 
through mental therapeutics. 

He shows a sagacity and elevated tone 
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of mind and clearness of insight which 
few can surpass, and consequently his 
success is phenomenal. He has a 
broad, evenly developed forehead, a 
high moral lobe, and a well-defined 
social region, thus he is enapled to un- 
derstand family life in his Sanitarium, 
and shows the capacity to make friends 
wherever he goes. 

We cannot but help appreciating the 
strength which he receives from a full 
development of the moral faculties. 


DR. 


He is not a man who simply works for 
money, but has a philanthropic desire 
to benefit mankind, and to spread the 
knowledge of what he believes to be the 
truth in regard to disease. In. his lit- 
tle pamphlet which he has recently pub- 
lished there are ample proofs of what 
we have said, and his Phrenology bears 
out the fact that he is a highly con- 
scientious, painstaking, and scientific 
worker. We will not attempt to enum- 
erate the extent of his work, but if any- 
one cares to investigate it for himself 
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he can do so. Where there are a few 
stubborn cases that will not yield to 
any treatment, there are hundreds of 
cases where his method alone has been 
known to be of benefit. 


He has a remarkable ancestry which 
marks a prominent theory in heredity. 

The von Sahler, or Sahler family, in the 
United States are descended from Abra- 
ham von der Sahle, who came to this 
country in 1736 from Saxony, where his 
immediate family were in the diplomatic 
service, and his ancestry one of the most 


CHARLES O. SAHLER. 


ancient in the nobility; the ancestor be- 
ing Henry von der Sahle, who was a par- 
ticipant in the great German tourna- 
ments of the tenth century. The Ameri- 
can ancestor settled twenty-five miles 
from Philadelphia, and was one of the 
wealthiest and most prominent men in 
that region. He always showed by his life 
and deeds that he was blessed with the 
sterling characteristics of his family and 
of the Americans of his time, who laid 
the foundation for the United States. 
Abraham von Sahler was the father of 
several children. Abraham, the fourth, 
son of Abraham, the third, married Cath- 
erine, only child of Judge Richard Davis 
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and Wyntje Robinson, and their son, Sol- 
omon, married Caroline Winfield, daugh- 
ter of Casperus Winfield and Jane Van 
Aken, and were the parents of Charles 
Oliver Sahler. 

Dr. Charles Oliver Sahler, one of the 
county, was the only son of Solomon 
most prominent physicians in Ulster 
Sahler and Caroline Winfield, and was 
born June 23, 1854, in the town of Esopus, 
six miles from Kingston, on the banks of 
the Hudson, but when a few months old 
he was removed to Kyserike, in the Rond- 
out Valley. The father, partly through 
extended sickness in the family, was 
unable to give the son the advantages of 
high education, which, however, the lat- 
ter intended to have. At seventeen he 
commenced teaching school, and assisted 
his father until he was twenty, which 
produced the fund for his medical educa- 
tion. He was extremely ‘fortunate in 
having between the ages of thirteen and 
sixteen, for a teacher, in the district 
school at Kyserike, John H. van Wag- 
enen, a teacher of wide experience. Pro- 
fessor van Wagenen is a man of much 
magnetism, and extended qualifications 
as a teacher, and fortunately became in- 
terested in his pupil, to the extent of be- 
ing, by advice, like a second father. At 
fourteen Dr. Sahler decided to study 
medicine, as soon as his age, education 
and condition permitted, and at twenty 
he entered the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, the Medical Department of Co- 
lumbia University, New York City, tak- 
ing the regular three years’ course. After 
he was graduated he returned home, the 
4th of March, 1877, when the contrast be- 
tween the city and country was not in 
favor of the latter. That night, about 
twelve o’clock, he was called to attend a 
sick child, and went in a pouring rain, 
and the practice which started so soon 
continued rapidly to increase, so that at 
the end of two years he had a large and 
paying country practice—quite a remark- 
able fact when one realizes that a prophet 
is rarely appreciated in his own country. 
In 1880 he was married to his fifth cousin, 
Jennie Sahler. Mrs. Sahler is a woman of 
great cordiality, hospitality, and execu- 
tive ability, and has always been a help- 
mate in the truest and best sense of the 
word—an ideal wife. The doctor’s prac- 
tice continued to increase so much that 
he began to feel after several years the 
strain of long country rides, at all hours 
and seasons, and’so he decided to change 
the seat of his labors, and formed a co- 
partnership with a neighboring phy- 
sicijan, to open an office at Kingston. 
Finally Dr. Sahler bought a beautiful 
and spacious mansion and grounds on 
the city edge, and converted it into a 
sanitarium for the treatment of nervous 
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diseases and diseases of women, but es- 
pecially of the former. About this time 
he began to give much attention and 
thought to psycho-therapeutics. During 
his earlier career many restorations to 
health seemed most marvellous—quite 
beyond the cure of drugs, and, of course, 
it was the unconscious use of his unusual 
and subtle psychical power. And during 
his country practice it was a common 
saying, “Send for Dr. Sahler; he will 
give you encouragement and send sun- 
shine into your life, so that you will feel 
better by it.” About 1895 he began to 
mould this line of restoration into a prac- 
tical system, but not making it public at 
that time, as he realized the false opinion 
that many people had regarding psycho- 
therapeutics, improperly called Hypno- 
tism. About that time he attended a lect- 
ure given by Dr. Pratt, of Chicago, the 
noted orificial surgeon, when he sur- 
prised his hearers by telling them not 
to make light about mental influences in 
their medical practice. Then Dr. Sahler 
decided to introduce the subject to the 
home physicians. A member of the 
Kingston City Medical Association 
wished to read a paper on hypnotism, 
which was done one evening at Dr. Sah- 
ler’s rooms, after which followed a gen- 
eral discussion of the subject. At the 
banquet which followed Dr. Sahler asked 
if any of the physicians present could do 
practical work in this line, and as no one 
present could, he offered to illustrate the 
subject, and a series of experiments fol- 
lowed, and proved extremely interesting. 
The papers of the following day made it 
public, and from then on many ladies and 
gentlemen, professional and not, fre- 
quented the sanitarium one or two even- 
ings a week to know more of this now 
broadening subject. In the last few 
years Dr. Sahler’s skill in this branch of 
medical power have spread in all direc- 
tions, and the sanitarium has been 
doubly enlarged, and yet it is overflow- 
ing, and with outside patients, both in 
regular practice and psycho-therapeutics, 
absorbs all the doctor’s time. Physicians 
send or bring their hopeless patients, and 
are astonished at the perfected cures, 
both in histological and organic cases, 
Although Dr. Sahler’s time seems wholly 
taken up, he has made time to contribute 
to several magazines upon psychic and 
occult subjects. And for a time he occu- 
pied the chair of nervous diseases and 
suggestive therapeutics of the post- 
graduate school—the Eastern College of 
Electro-Therapeutics and Psychological 
Medicine, at Philadelphia. He also takes 
a limited number of students for special 
instruction. Dr. Sahler is president of 
the Kingston City Physicians’ Associa- 
tion; one of the vice-presidents of the 
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American Association of Physicians and 
Surgeons; member of the American 
Psychological Medical and Surgical So- 
ciety; Medico-Legal Society; Kingston 
City Board of Water Commissioners, and 
one of the Board of United States Pension 
Examining Surgeons. Dr. Sahler has 
been ‘a Prohibitionist since 1883—elected 
for several years chairman of the execu- 
tive committee and delegate to State and 
national convention. Frequently Dr. 
Sahler gives lectures before the American 
Phrenological Institute and the Psychic 
Study Society, of New York City, and 
medical societies in New York and New 
Jersey. The Dr. C. O. Sahler Sanitarium 
is the only one in the United States 
where pyscho-therapeutics is principally 
used, although there are several prom- 
inent American physicians who are de- 
cided exponents—principally Drs. Her- 
bert A. Parkyn and Sidney Flower, of 
Chicago; Dr. George C. Pitzer, of St. 
Louis, and Dr. Robert Sheerin, of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, and Dr. Sahler, who are the 
same to this country that Liebeault, 
Braid, and Bernheim are to Europe. To 
one who studies psycho-therapeutics for 
the first time there is a continuation of 
wonderful surprises, for although there 
has been a knowledge of the influence of 
the subjective mind over the objective for 
centuries in a somewhat unscientific way, 
it is only in recent times that it has as- 
sumed its right powerful place to the 
curative world, but none but physicians 
should be allowed to exercise its use, the 
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same as with medicine, except in a lesser 
way. In many instances the use of 
psycho-therapeutics alone will complete 
a cure, while in others the blending of 
psycho and medico-therapeutics will be 
needed. Different degrees of soothing 
power are used, depending on the patient 
and disease. And a knowledge of the sub- 
ject causes people to have a better under- 
standing of their fellow-beings, of the 
continual environing influences for good 
or bad, and how to treat them. 

The sanitarium reminds one in its ar- 
rangements of a fine home on a large 
scale—the public, business, and private 
offices; the parlors, the dining-room, the 
bedrooms and lavatories, and all, are con- 
genial and conducive to a peaceful and 
cheerful mind, which aids so much in the 
treatment. The table is abundantly sup- 
plied with the best of foods and deli- 
eacies, and the corps of helpers is espe- 
cially efficient. The extensive grounds, 
shaded by luxurious trees; the flower and 
vegetable gardens, and the piazzas are 
great givers of happiness in the pleasant 
months, and strangers visiting the place 
are apt, at first, to ask, who are patients 
and who are not, as many of the invalids 
seem so healthy. 

We are sure that Dr. Sahler’s rare per- 
sonality and great work, which is now 
world-wide, will grow more and more 
distinguished, not alone in his regular 
medicinal labors, but especially in 
psycho-therapeutics, in which he is one 
of the most fearless and modern pioneers. 
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| SCIENCE 


Notes and Comments. 


By Dr. M. L. Hoxsroox. 


BLOOD-PRESSURE IN THE AR- 
TERIES, AND MENTAL STATES. 


Dr. Fleury, the French physician 
and author, has given us some interest- 
ing speculations on the blood-pressure 


in the arteries and brain as related to 
our states of mind. The figures are, of 
course, arbitrary and relative, not 
actual, but they may help us somewhat 
to understand ourselves when in one or 
another state of consciousness, as when 
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ill or weary, and another as when vig- 
orous and strong. 


Pressure 
of Blood 
in the 
Arteries. 


Corresponding Mental State. 


Apprehensiveness, fear of sickness 
and death. 





Sloth. 
Melancholy. 
Exhaustion. 


COIS! awe wus 


Excessive modesty, timidity, 
gentleness. . 


Zone of indifference. 
Cheeriness. 
Mirth. 

Hilarity. 


Courage, tenacity, ardor for work. 


| Excitability, lachrymose, irritable 
tendency. 





Anger. 


Fury, paroxysmal words and 
gestures. 


Supreme paroxysm. Homicidal 
tendency. Insanity. 


By the use of mechanical stimulants 
to the nervous system, such as salt baths 
and massage, etc., it is found that we 
can, by remedying physical fatigue, 
bring about a simultaneous cure of 
melancholy, and raise the patient to a 
proper degree of normal excitation 
above the zone of indifference and be- 
low that of anger—that is to say, to 
what is properly called the joy of life 
and ardor for work; in short, to the 
salutary wish to be doing. 

In other words, by maintaining a 
high degree of health and a normal 
blood-pressure, life is a joy and work a 
delight. 


The Phrenologist ought to get a les- 
son from these statements of value in 
estimating strength or weakness of 
character. He may learn how charac- 
ter changes often by impaired or im- 
proved health, or by the use of alcohol 
and narcotics. 


HYPNOTISM AND ARTERIAL 


TENSION. 


It requires a certain degree of ar- 
terial tension or strain to produce a 
perfect mental state. When this ten- 
sion is too great, over-activity is the 
result, which may quickly produce ex- 
haustion, or even insanity. When it 
is very low, we have another extreme, 
as in melancholy, despondency, de- 
pression of spirits, ete. Of course the 
good or bad state of the blood will also 
affect the condition. Now hypnotism 
increases, if properly used, the arterial 
tension, and so is a good remedy when 
it is low. Bérrillon says that in the 
hypnotic state it is not sufficient to 
reach the preponderating symptom, 
but to look after general therapeutic 
treatment, and to suggest (1) natural 
sleep; (2) to create gay ideas, and to 
revive taste for song; (3) to arouse the 
instinct of self-preservation. The hyp- 
notic should be spoken to long and 
often, with conviction, and like an ad- 
vocate who pleads a cause fervently. 
Certain subjects should be made to 
hear certain musical airs during hyp- 
notic sleep, that immediately awaken 
intensely gay emotions, accompanied 
with corresponding gestures. 

By this means the depressed may 
often be brought into a state of health 
and their mental and moral state 
changed. 


THE DUST-BRUSH. 


The duster is a nuisance. It does 
not clean a room, but only changes the 
place of the dust from furniture to the 
air. Only when the windows and doors 
are wide open and a stiff breeze blow- 
ing can the dust be driven out of doors 
or up the chimney. A substitute for 
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the duster is a soft damp cloth which 
takes up the dust without carrying it 
into the air to be inhaled. Pasteur, 
who is the father of modern hygiene, 
once said that the dust-brush and 
broom were more dangerous than gun- 
powder. Constant stirring up of dust 
in a house is a menace to health and a 
direct destroyer of life. The time will 
come when such a thing as a carpet 
will not be permitted in a civilized 
household and when the floor brush 
and broom will have disappeared. Few 
realize that they may bring in from 
the street on their shoes or skirts every 
form of disease that flesh is heir to. 
This is ground off into the carpet, the 
warmth of the apartment helps on the 
process of development, then the 
housemaid sets the germs in motion 
with her broom. They settle on the 
furniture and ornaments, and with the 
dust-brush she whisks them off again 
onto the carpet, where they remain 
probably to propagate, certainly to 
live, until by the next stirring up they 
may float into somebody’s throat or 
lungs. Here they begin their work, 
and the system is soon overrun with 
their progeny; then there may be at- 
tacks of coughing, expectorating, and 
floating germs on the breath to scatter 
this same deadly enemy not only 
through this dwelling, but also all 
others from which visitors come and 


go. 
PARALYSIS CURED BY HYP- 
NOTISM. 


There are on record a few cases of 
paralysis having been cured by hyp- 
notism. The last one to which my 
attention has been called is a case by 
Dr. Barcellos at Rio de Janeiro, S. A. 
The patient was a young girl, not yet 
twenty years old, in the hospital, who 
had suffered for two years with general 
paralysis, coming on gradually, and 
attributed to some affection of the 
spine. All ordinary remedies, strych- 
nine, massage, electricity, etc., had 
failed. Dr. Barcellos conceived the 
idea of treating her by hypnotism. He 
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had heard of the patient but had not 
seen her. He went to the hospital, 
seated himself by her bedside, and 
soon brought her under hynotic influ- 
ence. While in the hypnotic state he 
suggested that on a certain day in the 
near future she would rise and walk. 
On the next day the same was repeated. 
On the day appointed for rising, be- 
fore the doctor arrived, the girl wished 
to get up, tried to do so, and fell on the 
floor from inability to use her muscles. 
On the arrival of the doctor, he re- 
gretted his absence at the time of her 
trying to walk, hypnotized her, and 
ordered her to sit up in bed, which; she 
did with great difficulty, for the mus- 
cles of her trunk and limbs, so long 
unused, were inadequate to the task. 
She was assisted, however, and was 
able to take steps when holding on to 
the doctor’s hand, he at the same time 
encouraging her by his words, as a 
mother does a child when it tries to 
take its first steps. The doctor now 
suggested to the girl that she would 
rise every hour, reach for a glass of 
water, purposely placed at some dis- 
tance away. All this was done while 
she was in the hypnotic state. The 
suggestion was accepted, and in a very 
short time the girl was cured and re- 
mained so. Dr. Barcellos has strong 
convictions on the value of hypnotism, 
and would no doubt succeed when 
those having doubts would fail. 


WAY TO CURE RHEUMATISM. 


DR. LEYDEN, THE GERMAN SPECIALIST, GIVES 
THIS ADVICE ON THE MATTER. 

“By hygienic living you cannot 
eradicate your rheumatism, but you can 
most assuredly so contro] it that your 
existence will be almost free from its 
torturing pains.” That is what Dr. 
Leyden, of the University of Berlin, 
said to an American recently. To Dr. 
Leyden he had gone as the leading au- 
thority on rheumatism in Europe, and 
after having been told by many physi- 
cians that he must grin and bear his 
affliction with all the philosophy he 
might, when hope and the efficacy of 
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drugs ebbed low, the German’s opinion 
seemed almost too good to be true. 

“ We don’t give any medicine in such 
cases as yours,” said the doctor. “ What 
you need is diet and exercise, and plenty 
of both. The rheumatic who leads a 
sedentary life and feasts daintily is 
bound to come to a very bad end. 
Hearty, frequent, well-chosen meals 
and much bustling about in the open 
air are absolute essentials to a cure. 
The prime cause of rheumatism is indi- 
gestion, and though you may eat pro- 
digious meals, if your stomach does not 
assimilate what is given it, you are quite 
as poorly nourished as the man who gets 
but a crust a day. As to what you can 
and cannot eat, here is the rule: Of 
meats, you must deny yourself heavy, 
dark flesh. Under this head is itemized 
mutton, venison, goose, and anything 
that is cut off a pig. Devote yourself 
to chicken, lamb, game, sweetbreads, 
brains, and the more delicate fish, when 
simply cooked and served without rich 
sauces. Avoid lobster and crabs and 
every fried dish, but enjoy oysters and 
clams. 

“Of vegetables never touch toma- 

toes, cucumbers, and all salads that have 
’ a vinegar dressing, for an inadequate 
stomach is busy manufacturing more 
powerful acid than the system can en- 
dure. Eat lightly of potatoes, dried 
beans or peas, and raw onions, but let 
yourself indulge freely in green beans 
and pease, carrots, turnips, and well- 
cooked greens. For all the starch your 
body needs rice is the proper source of 
supply. An abundance of well-cooked 
rice is worth all the bread and beans and 
potatoes put together. 

Strawberries, raw pears and raw ap- 
ples are cut off from the rheumatic, 
however wholesome they may be for oth- 
ers, and, strangely enough, where grape 
and orange juice will set a man’s joints 
to throbbing he can help himself safely 
and freely to lemon and lime juice. A 
divine healing quality is found in the 
acid of both these fruits. There is but 
one sentence to cover the use of sugar; 
don’t eat it in any form whatsoever. 
Americans make the best sweatmeats in 
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the world, and suffer most cruelly from 
their use of them. 

“ Almost as sweeping a denunciation 
may be made of all liquids save water 
and milk. Beer, claret, port, and cham- 
pagne act as a sort of poison on the 
rheumatic system, and even whiskey 
and brandy, gin and rum, which are not 
so injurious if taken sparingly and at 
long intervals, are best abjured, and 
water and milk substituted. In the 
past ten years mineral waters have been 
consumed in enormous quantities by 
rheumatics in the belief that they afford 
special aid, and they are efficacious 
chiefly though from the fact that they 
are very pure, and that the use of them 
induces a patient to imbibe an unusual 
quantity of sweet cleansing liquid. 

“T am willing to say that where min- 
eral waters are not easily obtained, any 
pure water taken at the rate of two or 
three quarts a day has an equally salu- 
tary effect on the system. It must be 
pure, however, and filtered if there are 
any doubts about its cleanliness. This 
liquid taken slowly in small tumbler- 
fulls, and for the most part between 
meals, will largely serve the purpose of 
mineral water. Not more than a tum- 
blerfull is wholesome at each meal, and 
it is best not to take the water just be- 
fore or after eating, or on getting into 
bed. 

“A rheumatic must be nourished, 
and most, especially one who has a lan- 
guid appetite. Three meals a day are 
not enough for such a patient. Be- 
tween breakfast and lunch, and between 
lunch and dinner, a fresh egg beaten up 
in sweet fresh milk is an excellent stim- 
ulant, more valuable than all the milk 
punches ever devised. All these rea- 
sonable courses do not lead to a cure 
though, unless exercise that is regular 
and never stinted is taken every day. 
First of all, don’t pretend to try for 
athletics or violent motion of any kind, 
since it is just as injurious to strain the 
aching limbs as to let them lie inert. 

“ For example, when rheumatism at- 
tacks the knees, to swim, to bicycle, or 
to play golf, simply overtaxes the tort- 
ured nerves and muscles, but if you 
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will take a cane and walk quietly for a 
mile or two, or if the weather is dry 
take your gun and go prowling through 
fields and woods in search of game; or, 
lacking interest in that, try to cultivate 
a taste for botanical or entomological 
specimens, the exercise then serves as a 
tonic. The main point is to use the 
muscles regularly. In wet weather, 
bedroom gymnastics serve as an excel- 
lent substitute for the more intelligent 
out-door pleasures, but only in wet 
weather. Care must be taken never to 
exercise so violently that any danger is 
incurred from cooling off too suddenly. 

“The average American puts consid- 
erable faith in baths, and naturally pre- 
fers the stimulating cold water. This 
is well enough when the twinges are not 
severe, and the joints not swollen. In 
violent attacks of rheumatism it is most 
essential to avoid cold water and sub- 
stitute a hot daily bath, dissolving in 
the water a piece of sulphur as big as a 
hen’s egg. Such a bath may not seem 
so invigorating as the cold water, but if 
taken rapidly, followed by brisk towel- 
ling, with no sudden after-exposure for 
an hour to any cold air or draughts, the 
hot dip is as bracing as the cold. 
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“ Last on the aids to the rheumatic 
is the massage. It is one of the few 
real aids to relief in severe attacks. 
Amateur rubbing is often as great in- 
jury as genuine help, but a good Swed- 
ish masseuse can help an invalid over 
the hardest places, and really help to 
tone up the system. A rheumatic must 
moreover submit to the unpleasant 
bondage of flannels—not the thick 
swathings that the patient American in 
his steam-heated house dutifully puts 
on in October and wears until the first 
of June, but close, light-weight flannels, 
and in so changing a climate as that of 
the Northern States every rheumatic 
should own several sets of flannels of 
various degrees of weight. These must 
be shifted off and on as the thermo- 
meter rises and falls so that at no time 
need the body be exposed or over- 
clothed, but invariably carefully pro- 
tected. 

“This is the whole tactics of war 
against rheumatism, and it is the only 
way that modern science can assume to 
battle such a dire enemy to human well- 
being.” 

—New York Sun, contributed by 
Dr. Miller. 


‘* The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and: acts with we// 
instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


Child Culture. 


CHILDREN OF PROMISE AND MARK. 


By Uncre Josepu. 


Howard Samuel Petersen, Bosske, 
S. Dakota.—The study of the photo- 
graphs of our little ones becomes daily 
more interesting, as we can see the un- 
folding powers of the mind just as sure- 
ly as we can see the budding of the trees 
in spring; and what season of the year 
is more beautiful than the spring, after 


the grey and sombre tints of the winter? 
To Phrenologists the budding time of a 
child’s life is when we can trace what 
that child is possible of becoming, and 
in years to come we look upon that 
great man who has developed either in 
private or public life (for there are as 
many great men in private life as ever 
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stepped upon a platform to engage in 
public work). The photographs of 
this little fellow indicate two primary 
conditions; first, that the head is large; 
secondly, that the quality is superior in 
development; he will therefore be in- 
clined to go ahead of his fellows and 
will have to be kept back rather than 


He should be given a longer growing 
period than some lads, so that the evo- 
lution of his character will be notice- 
able in all parts of his organism. His 
reason, sympathy, and conscience are 
all strong, and he will be old for his 
age and show remarkable strength and 
vigor to propel his ideas. A student’s 





Fig. 533.—Howard Samuel Petersen—Circumference of head, 204; height of head, 13%; length of head, 14% ; 
tweight, 32 pounds; chest, 2134 ; waist, 2234 ; color of hair, light; eyes, blue ; complexion, light ; age, 2 years. 


pressed forward in his studies. It is 
most essential that his head be kept 
cool,and be surrounded by quietness for 
the next few years, in order that his 
body may have a good start. The lad 
is capable of expressing many lines of 
thought and will be specially sagacious, 
intuitive, philosophical, and _intelli- 
gent. 


life will be attractive to him, but he will 
not want to tread in the beaten tracks, 
but will go outside of himself and the 
prescribed form of doing things every 
time he takes up anything new. 

His vitality will probably be equal to 
the strain put upon it, but there are 
many lessons that he will have to learn 
with regard to eating, and he should be 
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brought up to enjoy the simplest kinds 
of food. We must not tarry here to in- 
dicate these, but sometimes we should 
like to delineate a character in the Child 
Culture department that will embrace 
our ideas with regard to the food chil- 
dren should eat who possess the mental, 
vital and motive temperaments. 

He will make a master in the study of 
mathematics, chemistry, literature, and 
the languages, and could succeed ad- 
mirably in the study of electricity, in- 
vention, or in the profession of medi- 
cine, and he will have a wide circle of 
friends. 


May Baby Suck his Thumb?—When 
baby is cutting his teeth he will, if left 
to himself, suck his thumb. He does 
wisely. There is no better “ baby com- 
forters ” in the world than his own little 
thumb. It is better than any of the 
patent devices sold for the purpose, it be- 
ing of the right size, the right hardness, 
and firmly attached to the tiny hand so 
that there is no fear of its being swal- 
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lowed. Then again, it has another ad- 
vantage over artificial substitutes—it is 
much cleaner, for nurse is sure to wash 
the baby’s little hands several times in 
the day, and it is quite likely that she 
may entirely forget to wash his “ pipe,” 
as she calls it. 

The sucking of the thumb causes a flow 
of saliva, which relieves thirst and aids 
digestion. The pressure of the thumb 
eases the irritation and pain of the gums 
while the teeth are growing, and finally 
it helps to bring them through the gums. 

Sucking the thumb will often make a 
child leave off crying, and fall into a 
peaceful and refreshing sleep. It may be 
indulged in freely and as often as the 
baby feels inclined. 

If there is any fear of the child acquir- 
ing a habit of sucking his thumb, which 
would look foolish as he grew older, he 
may be easily cured of it when he has 
cut all his first teeth. The method is to 
make a paste of aloes and water, and to 
smear it on his thumbs. 

One or two dressings of this will be 
enough, for the bitter taste will soon dis- 
gust him, and he will have no pleasure 
in what formerly gave him so much sat- 
isfaction. 


HEREDITY. 


BY F. FEROZA, OF LONDON. 


Man is the product of two forces, the 
inner and the outer: the inner is the 
persistent self, the outer the modifying 
influences. The inner is reducible to 
traits and characteristics of similar pro- 
ducing agencies, the outer to general as- 
pects of nature which moulds him; both 
forces act and react on one another. 
Heredity is the inner force. It is an in- 
disputable assertion that like produces 
like in the entire order of organic nature. 
This likeness does not mean sameness in 
nature, but similarity in kind. We dis- 
tinctly note this distinguishing differ- 
ence between sameness and similarity. 
For explanatory purposes, we add that 
sameness implies identity, while similar- 
ity, identity with partial variations, and 
these variations are the determining dif- 
ferences. Some writers seem to main- 
tain that what is termed heredity is a 
mere coincidence, and cite examples at 
length to show that the proposition is 
untenable. We emphatically reply that 
constitutional peculiarities are well 
known to be hereditary in families, and 
peculiarities thus propagated are con- 
genital, and not accidental. No one ex- 
pects a child to be born with a glass eye, 


or a wooden leg, because the parents re- 
sorted to such substitutes. Equally ab- 
surd it is to conceive that children would 
be deficient in limbs because either or 
both of the parents were maimed. 
Boerhaave says we carry our roots within 
our bodies; the changing cause is gen- 
erally nutrition in the higher organiza- 
tions. The development of a peculiarity 
is difficult, but renders permanent when 
once formed. The variegated holly will 
return to the common green holly when 
propagated by seed, and can only be pre- 
served as a variety by grafting. 

Man is exempt from such influences, 
Want of light and air has injured the 
race. Long residence in deserted quar- 
ries in France produced monstrous 
births. Atmospheric peculiarity in Swit- 
zerland is assumed to be a reason for 
cretinism. gt 

If we abandon the idea of heredity as 
a factor in the production of likeness, 
there would be no such thing as a breed 
or a race. What makes the bulldog re- 
semble his kind, and the terrier resemble 
both? the greyhound his peculiarity, and 
the racehorse win the Derby? There is 
a law of transmission, which facts alone 
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substantiate. A Jewish offspring has an 
unmistakable Jewish physiognomy, trait, 
character, etc., transplanted in any cor- 
ner of the globe. His typical persistence 
is too noticeable to be overlooked. Al- 
ways dreaming of his promised land, he 
makes his settlement the land of promise. 
From the venerable author of the ten 
commandments, as exhibited in pictures, 
illustrated in morals, taught in schools, 
down to the Moses of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, there is fixed a nose stamped by the 
seal of nature which cannot be effaced. 

His repugnance of manual labor, neces-~ 
sitated through persecutions in the past, 
has left like repugnance behind, and creat- 
ed new developments for success. From 
Rothschilds and Barnatos down to the 
ragged independent, tramping the streets 
of London with three tall hats on his 
head and a bundle of old umbrellas in 
his arms, shows how imperceptible is the 
influence of heredity. He is a poor 
sociologist who cannot conclude that the 
Jew governs the money market, and the 
latter governs the world. 

Plutarch cites of a family in Thebes, 
every member of which was born with a 
mark of a spear-head on his body. In 
the order cf chronology, Plutarch is a 
long way off, and ancient history will not 
help this critical age. Yet like testi- 
mony can be traced in the case of an 
Italian family known as Cansada, every 
member of which bore a mark. All the 
Baron de Vissins had this peculiarity be- 
tween their shoulders, which mark alone 
caused the posthumous legitimate son, 
La Tour Landry, to be discovered in a 
London shoemaker’s place. 

Frederick I. collected tall men to form 
a regiment of gigantic guards, rigidly 
following the process of methodical selec- 
tion in disqualifying short women from 
marrying his soldiers. What is the con- 
sequence? The Potsdam Guards are 
taller when compared with those of the 
rest of Prussia. 

The Spartans believed that vigor and 
physical excellence should form the best 
characteristic of a nation, and practised 
selection by law. When a child was 
born, the examination by a society of 
elders determined its right to live. From 
our standard of morality and justice the 
practice may be brutal, but they execut- 
ed the laws with motives as pure, and 
intentions as good, as we do in our times. 
The educated Germans are notoriously a 
studious people, and, judging from the 
number of ycung children there, of that 
class, wearing spectacles, the inference is 
clear that congenital myopia must be 
hereditary, owing to excessive strain on 
the eyes by the parents. 

Surprise is often manifested by people 
that strange differences in “ aspect and 
disposition ” is glaring when bred in the 
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same nursery, and brought up under the 
same guiding influences. Ample _ in- 
stances can be found, from Cain and 
Abel to Brothers Bonaparte and New- 
man, how diversities can be explained; 
or, to take stronger cases, as the twins 
Rita and Christina, the Pressburg, Sia- 
mese, and African twins. We can but 
assume that diversities are due to the 
inequality with which parental organiza- 
tions were inherited. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer, in his inductions 
of biology, informs us that special modi- 
fications of structure caused by special 
changes in their functions are apt to be 
hereditary. Large hands and feet inher- 
ited by men and women are due to an- 
cestors having led laborious lives, and 
amongst the gentry smallness is regard- 
ed as the index to extraction. 

Every breeder knows how colors, 
patches, and spots in animals such as 
terriers, cows, and horses, are repeated. 
Some breeders maintain that they, by a 
process of interbreeding, produce the de- 
sired effect. 

Instances, for and against, might be 
cited of accidents in the parents showing 
hereditary effects in the children. “ Bur- 
dach cites of a woman who nearly died 
from hemorrhage after  blood-letting. 
Her daughter was so sensitive that a 
trifling scratch would produce hemor- 
rhage. It is stated that horses marked 
with red-hot iron in the same place are 
said to transmit visible traces in their 
colts. On the other hand, savages tattoo 
their bodies, civilized women have ears 
pierced, yet hereditary evidences of such 
marks are not perceptible.” The ex- 
planation might not be sufficiently satis- 
factory, neither would it oppose the law 
of direct heredity. One point is clear, 
extend investigation in an unbiased 
spirit, then the mighty fact will prevail 
that if one solitary link be found, it will 
suffice to connect with other links in 
forming a chain of causation to account 
for phenomena presented in the order of 
nature. 

The musical faculty is_ essentially 
hereditary, directly, indirectly, or from 
remote causes and conditions. By di- 
rectly, I mean through either parent or 
both; by indirectly, I mean through rel- 
ative or remote ancestor. By causes and 
conditions, I mean musical surroundings 
influencing that parent who is most bur- 
dened with the child. To take the last 
first: An investigator has a case on rec- 
ord of a woman who had no children by 
her first husband, and, after the decease 
of the first husband, the children by the 
second resembled the image of the first. 
Such an incident, though trifling, de- 
duces a law so profound that many traits 
untraceable in the family gallery are 
found to answer in the form of an 
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hypothesis that imagination during cer- 
tain periods, on the part of one of the 
parents, has a tendency to realize what 
was unconsciously imagined. Now the 
most singular part of the musical faculty 
is that, irrespective of its hereditary pre- 
dispositions, it is regarded as a gift. 
Gift of what? Gift from whom? Mark, 
we are dealing with man in relation to 
his sources and surroundings, himself a 
part of nature. Gift indeed! It was not 
so with Mozart, Beethoven, Hummel, 
Weber, Bach, for the Bachs have dis- 
tributed like mushrooms in every corner 
of Europe showing musical extellence. 
More or less all enumerated came from 
musical stocks; their progenitors had to 
pay dearly for this gift, not only in hard 
cash, but in nerve and brain substance. 
Gift would imply spontaneous outburst 
of a faculty, without any linking trait. 
It is not the project of nature to go about 
in hotch-potch, hurly-burly fashion. Be- 
ware! for our common mother that feeds 
and supports us all, mysteriously per- 
forms wonders based on definite laws, if 
we only have brains to understand the 
aims. Call it a belonging if you like, but 
gift! Then why not imbecility a gift, 
idiocy a gift, lunacy a gift? To be fair, 
we must take the excellencies of one side, 
and compare with the defects of the 
other. 

Darwin states, in reference to the prin- 
ciple of selection, by quoting Youatt as 
a high authority in relation to the breed- 
ing of animals, that “ it is the magician’s 
wand by means of which he may summon 
into life whatever mould and form he 
pleases.” Lord Somerville, speaking of 
what breeders have done for sheep, says: 
“It would seem that they had chalked 
upon a wall a form perfect in itself, and 
then given it existence.” The last au- 
thority, Sir John Sebright, says in re- 
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spect to pigeons that he would produce 
any given feather in three years, but it 
would take him six years to obtain head 
and beak.” And on the foregoing facts 
Mr. Spencer summarizes, with tacit as- 
sumption that individual traits are be- 
queathed from generation to generation, 
and when judiciously separated from op- 
posite traits, they may be so perpetuated 
as to become permanent distinctions. 
In the nineteenth century we feel proud 
of being the possessors of such knowl- 
edge, but how have we applied it as regards 
ourselves? It is a credit to our investi- 
gation, and a reproach to our prejudices, 
Why do we vivisect living animals? Be- 
cause we can cope with diseases better, 
and render man healthy. Let us be per- 
mitted to repeat once more the popular 
household saying that “prevention is 
better than cure.” Posterity will some 
day observe us in the same light as we 
do the people of the Dark Ages. 

(Read Spencer, page 243.) 

Now we deal with the question of sex 
heredity. Fully circumspect of conven- 
tional barriers, we gently interrogate 
what is sex heredity? Boys and girls 
are so different from one another that 
the difference is noticeable even in their 
playthings, football and cricket on one 
hand, dolls and domestic toys on the 
other. Education, freedom, and other 
causes have widened the barriers during 
the latter half of the nineteenth century 
but the difference is there. I have not 
the early Amazon in view, but the new 
woman noticed in everyday life. Whether 
she dances on a rope, rides a bicycle, 
plays football, the feminine characters 
are as marked as ever. It was once 
guessed a lady to be the anonymous 
writer of a particular weekly article be- 
cause the word “tiny” was repeated 
thrice. 





FOWLER INSTITUTE, LONDON. 


ANNUAL REPORT. 


There was a good attendance at the 
Tenth Annual Meeting of the above So- 
ciety, held on Wednesday, May 16th, at 
Imperial Buildings. The President, Will- 
iam Brown, Esq., J.P., occupied the chair. 

The President opened the proceedings 
by remarking that this year marked the 
first decade of the existence of the In- 
stitution. He then called upon the Sec- 
retary, Mr. Crow, to put before the 
meeting the report of the past year. 

The report, which was listened to with 
much interest, showed that they had had 
a very prosperous twelve months, and 
was, on the whole, highly satisfactory. 


In concluding his remarks, the Secretary 
said that the members ought to be great- 
ly encouraged at the strides they had 
made during the past year, which proved 
that there was an increased desire on the 
part of the general public to become 
more acquainted with the science of 
Phrenology. 

The subject he had chosen for his lect- 
ure was entitled, 


“WINNERS AND LOSERS IN THIS 
LIFE,” 


which proved a delightfully interesting 
theme. He said there were two classes 
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of people in the world to-day classed un- 


‘der this head. In every department of 


life they were to be found, and, had it 
not been for the inspiration of Dr. Gall 
in discovering the science of Phrenology, 
there would be more losers than there 
are. Thanks to Dr. Gall, Phrenology 
came just in time and has been a silent 
factor of these times. 

He then showed by diagrams on the 
blackboard the various reasons why 
some individuals failed to make a mark 
in life; in one he instanced that it was 
owing to lack of Concentrativeness; sec- 
only, to an absence of Executiveness; and 
thirdly, to small Self-esteem, without 
Firmness. In our asylums there are in- 
mates who have suicidal tendencies, hav- 
ing small Hope and no Vitativeness. He 
urged that we should have great charity 
for those so afflicted. 

How is success to be obtained? The 
secret is to know ourselves, to know our 
own organization. We want patience, 
which is the hardest thing in the world 
to cultivate. ‘ That will do,” is said by 
the master as well as the man; it is a 
great mistake, the troubles in life arise 
through that. Work must be done prac- 
tically and thoroughly. We do not all 
succeed the first time. Benjamin Dis- 
raeli, for instance, the first time he spoke 
in the House of Commons failed, but 
stated that “the time will come,” and 
that time did come. He was a man of 
wonderful character, with a small eye; 
he could not speak much when he began, 
but he persevered and cultivated Lan- 
guage, and in course of time, as we all 
know, became one of the greatest ora- 
tors of his day. And so with several 
other great men who failed at their first 
attempt. 

It is brains that we want to cultivate 
to-day, and Phrenology is a factor in put- 
ting men right in the race of life—it 
separates the chaff from the wheat. Our 
success in life is only in direct propor- 
tion to our exertion, and our reward is 
the benefit of the usefulness and the 
pleasure coming from what good we can 
do others, and that reward depends upon 
the use made of the opportunities at the 
start. 

Phrenology is not only the reading of 
character from the head, but we find 
mind expressing itself in every part of 
the body, in the temperament, the walk, 
the speech, and in our actions. The 
greatest concern should be to advance 
and how to overcome our weaknesses. 

The law of heredity is one of the most 
powerful in the world. We want to 
preach the truth of purity and righteous- 
ness, so that the new generation may be 
better than the old. Phrenology has 
been the greatest regenerative force in 
our times, but only to those who have 


applied it, not to those who have passed 
it by. What the new century will tell us, 
when man really knows himself and the 
mystery of his own mental organization, 
time only will dispose. The man of the 
twentieth century will be as far ad- 
vanced from the present generation as 
people were before the advent of Phre- 
nology. 

Mr. Corbett, the next speaker on the 
programme, remarked that the subject 
he had selected was 


“ QUALITY.” 


Quality, he observed, was the crown- 
work of the mental conditions. What is 
quality, and how can we estimate it? 
The phrenological definition is ‘ exqui- 
siteness of organization.” The end-all and 
be-all is quality. The plan of the delinea- 
tion of character is judged by quality. 
The ability to estimate quality can only 
be obtained by experience—by the train- 
ing of the perceptive faculties. The face 
is the mirror of the mind, and the brain 
is the organ through which it manifests 
its intelligence. 

Mr. Corbett’s address was very warmly 
appreciated by the audience, and it 
showed that great care had been taken 
in its preparation. 

Miss Todd, who followed, took for her 
subject that of 





** OCCUPATION,” 


and embodied in her remarks many in- 
1 re-ting topics closely allied with her 
theme. Perhaps one of the most practi- 
cal suggestions she offered was as fol- 
lows: “We often take into our stom- 
achs,” she said, “anything and almost 
everything that medical quacks advise. 
But in China they do things in a far 
more enlightened way. There the doc- 
tor, when he is called in to see a patient, 
mixes the noxious draught and swallows 
it himself in the presence of the patient 
—which is a decided advantage to the 
sick one.” She went on to say that 
wealth varies according to the individual. 
Wealth is in the gaining and proper ap- 
plication of knowledge. Education is a 
value that enables us to rise to a higher 
plane of life and thought. Work pro- 
duces the brightest happiness, that is, 
providing that work is agreeable to the 
individual. Phrenology is not a cure-all, 
but if it were called into requisition 
when young people were about to start 
in the world, she was certain that there 
would be fewer failures in life, and with 
the following quotations she concluded 
one of the most entertaining papers of 
the evening: “ A determined resolution is 
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half-way toward the accomplishment of 
our object.” 
“If thou canst plan a noble deed 

And never flag till it succeed, 

Though in the strife thy heart should 

bleed, 

Whatever obstacles contend, 

Thine hour will come, go on, thou soul; 

Thou’lt win the prize, thou’lt reach the 

goal.” 

Mr. D. T. Elliott then examined the 
head of a young gentleman, to the great 
interest of those present. Speaking on 
the subject of Continuity, he considered 
a deficiency of that faculty was very 
common at the present day. He himself 
had heard Phrenologists doubt the ex- 
istence of this faculty, but he held that 
those who were in continuous practice 
cannot have any doubt as to the organ 
of Continuity being easily perceived, in 
fact, it had been physiologically estab- 
lished. 

ThePresident next presented the fol- 
lowing members who had been success- 
ful at the last examination with certifi- 
cates: Mrs. Chambers, Rev. C. Fisher, 
Mr. R. K. Garachand, and Mr. F. G. 
Sleight. 

The Rev. C. Fisher rose to acknowledge 
his sincere thanks for the certificate and 
also for the patience which had been 
shown to him by his tutor, Mr. D. T. El- 
liott. He added, further, that he was 
very pleased, in this his eighty-sixth 
year, to be the recipient of so valuable a 
certificate. And he hoped to spend the 
remainder of his days in working for the 
furtherance of the interests of this great 
object—Phrenology. 

Mr. Garachand at this juncture of the 
proceedings also expressed his warm ap- 
preciation of the pleasure he had derived 
from the study of the science, and in a 
few appropriate remarks put one or two 
questions to the Chairman which elicited 
a lively and interesting discussion. 

Mr. D. T. Elliott congratulated the 
aforementioned on their success, and 
urged them to persevere until they had 
secured the Institute’s Diploma, but they 
must prove their possession of the requi- 
site knowledge of the subject, both 
theoretically and practically, before that 
would be granted. Replying to the ques- 
tions asked, he stated that it is a doctrine 
of Phrenology that the brain grows and 
develops the’ same as the muscles and 
limbs of the body develop by exercise. 
If we continually exercise the faculty of 
Eventuality it will grow and become 
stronger and the memory more retentive 
and not so treacherous. He further re- 
marked that there was a particular way 
of cultivating it, but he could not touch 
upon that subject just then. 

The Rev. F. W. Wilkinson thought that 
Phrenology during the next twenty-five 
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years will be more taken up by the pub- 
lic and greater interest shown in it than 
hitherto. Continuing, he expressed that 
thought gave finality to character. What- 
ever we would be, we must exercise 
thought in that direction. It is essen- 
tially necessary that we should under- 
stand ourselves, know the powers we 
possess, the faculties, and the forces of 
those faculties, so that we should make 
the best of ourselves. In this he was 
only going back to the Bible, “ As he 
thinketh in his heart so he will be.” Mr. 
Wilkinson then syoke at length on the 
subject of 


* CONCENTRATIVENESS.” 


He thought that the keen competition 
in every pathway of life accounted for 
the lack of Continuity in most people— 
attempting too much, getting too many 
irons in the fire. He thought it more 
profitable to spend an hour if necessary 
in pondering a single page of a good 
author than glancing through and mere- 
ly skimming perhaps a dozen different 
volumes. The man of the hour is too 
much tempted to read the headings of 
the newspaper and stop there and imag- 
ine he knows all that it contains. To 
develop character there must be purpose. 
We should have a purpose for our ener- 
gies, and if we have a purpose we must 
apply it. If we read a book without a 
purpose, we remember nothing about it, 
but if we read it with the idea of grasp- 
ing the facts and giving them out to 
others, it is then an incentive to grasp 
the details. The same with studying 
Phrenology—we must make the best of 
ourselves, and in doing so we should 
bring out all that is pure, noble, and 
elevating in others. 

We should conduct and discipline our 
powers so that we can use them when- 
ever we want them and on any particular 
subject we wish to exercise them upon. 

Mr. Williamson followed by reading a 
paper entitled 


* PHRENOLOGY AN AID TO SUCCESS,” 


which embodied a great many practical 
and useful suggestions to young people 
especially starting on a business career. 

The Secretary here remarked that dur- 
ing the summer vacation if any of the 
students cared to look in at the Institute 
they would be very pleased to spare them 
a few minutes for helpful conversation. 
Although they were busy at the office 
they always endeavored to find time for 
a short interview with any of them when 
they looked in. 

Mr. Elliott hoped that those present 
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would not entirely forget all about what 
they had studied during the summer re- 
cess, and expressed the desire to see them 
at the commencement of the autumnal 
session, and hoped that that one would 
be as good as the last. He concluded his 
remarks with a reference to the success- 
ful state of the Institute and the way 
it had flourished during the past year. 

A unanimous and cordial vote of thanks 
to the President was proposed by the 
Rev. Wilkinson, seconded by Mr. Corbett, 
and supported by Mr. Williamson, and 
which was carried amid applause, ter- 
minated the proceedings of an highly 
interesting evening. 

H. PARKER-WOOD. 
May 18, 1900. 


LETTER SENT BY THE LADY PRESI- 
DENT. 

DEAR FRIENDS: It gives me great pleas- 
ure to meet with' you again in spirit and 
clasp hands across the big ocean which 
is daily becoming nearer and nearer as 
transatlantic travel becomes more com- 
mon. We wish we could greet you in per- 
son, but this seems impossible to-night. 

We are glad to hear that you have up- 
held the interests of Phrenology during 
the past year, and that you are taking 
on the mantle for another year. 

At this era, when there are so many 
diversities of opinion, it is more than 
ever essential that we should stand unit- 
ed and firm to our principles, and in a 
Society or Institute like this, we should 
make Phrenology our prime interest. 

Schools of belief, particularly in medi- 
cal practice, have sprung up amongst us, 
and where mind is the agent or basis of 
cure, many acknowledge the usefulness 
of the science we particularly study. 

The trend of all intellectual culture to- 
day is toward a closer examination of 
brain-activity, and Phrenology can ac- 
count for much of the success experi- 
enced by those who exercise will power 
when controiling various faculties of the 
mind; hence we are more enthusiastic 
than ever in urging you to give what 
time you can spare to the investigation 
of the localization of brain centres and 
brain function. 

There is a reason why men differ, and 
Phrenology can point it out. 

There is a reason why some men suc- 
ceed better in one line of work than an- 


other and Phrenology can account for 
this. 

There is a reason why some children 
are better managed than others when 
Phrenology is taken into account, and 
this is why we urge teachers to boldly 
make a‘stand and request that the prin- 
ciples of Phrenology may be explained, 
and in time there will be a class for the 
children themselves in all our Public 
Schools. 

Character is the principal consideration 
in life, therefore it is to the building up 
of it that we should pay more attention 
than to anything else. It is well to de- 
velop the Organ of Tune and give our 
children some discipline in the study of 
music, but it is vastly more important 
that we help the young to form correct 
habits. 

We have kept in mind the monthly 
lectures that you have had at the Insti- 
tute, and find the subjects have been 
diverse and interesting, and we congratu- 
late the speakers on their success. 

We are very glad that the students, 
graduates, and associates have an oppor- 
tunity of refreshing their minds, and of 
gaining new ideas by intercourse with 
Mr. Elliott, and with each other, every 
month. 

We trust to have a good report of this 
meeting, and beg of you at all times to 
remember that we have your interests 
at heart, and that through the JOURNAL 
we wish to keep up a lively interest in 
the work. Any items that you think 
would be appropriate for our Field Notes, 
or Hygienic Department and Child 
Culture, we shall be glad to receive. 

We do not want you to think of us as 
being more than a mile away from you, 
although some of you may never have 
travelled in this country where we are 
now staying. 

We should be pleased to hear from you 
individually or collectively, and shall be 
delighted to learn that you have made 
new converts from time to time among 
your friends, to the grandest of all sci- 
ences—the one that uplifts mankind; 
that interprets human nature; that un- 
folds the workings of the mind, and that 
helps us to more fully understand our 
Maker, and thus we should be proud to 
be exponents of it. 

I remain, 
Yours faithfully, 
JESSIE A. FOWLER. 
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Phrenology and Health. 


Our experience proves to us that the 
Phrenologist who intends to be up-to- 
date must not only be an expert in the 
science of Phrenology, but he must al- 
so have a definite knowledge of the laws 
of life and health. Persons nowadays 
come to a Phrenologist to know how to 
recover from their many weaknesses, 
and they expect they will be informed 
how to make themselves over again. It 
it therefore important that every 
Phrenologist, before he is content to go 
out into the field, should study hygiene 
and the laws of life and health, in order 
to cope with this great need. The day 
for giving large doses of medicine is 
past, what people seek for to-day is ad- 
vice, even when they know they have 
shattered their nerves with overwork, 
yet they want to be told what to do. 
The Phrenological Institute provides 
ample study and preparation for this 
branch of work in its Autumn Session, 
and students are earnestly advised to 
study Dr. Holbrook’s work on “The 





Hygiene of the Brain” before attend- 
ing the classes, and, in fact, any other 
good and reliable work on how to main- 
tain health. Lectures on this subject 
have been specially prepared for the 
benefit of the students who are think- 
ing of going out into the field, and will 
prove to be thoroughly interesting. 


THE BRITISH IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


Everyone who is interested in the 
principles of peace will look forward 
with pleasure to the probable termina- 
tion of the eight months’ war in South 
Africa. Many thoughts would suggest 
themselves to us, if space allowed, on 
the practical lessons of this war, and 
the necessity of personal discipline re- 
garding character. To a Phrenologist 
the revelations of this war indicate 
many of the principles that he has been 
promulgating. The tact, subtlety, and 
astuteness of the Boers was not com- 
prehended in the earlier months of the 
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encounter by the British, who would 
have done well to study the character 
of the Boers more carefully; while the 
majestic foresight, and the forensic 
power of Lord Roberts in planning his 
campaign and so successfully carrying 
out its detail, is a marvel of strategic 
power. 


PHRENOLOGY AND THE DOC- 
TORS. 


As physicians are broadening their 
horizon, and are more thoroughly 
studying the physiology of the brain, 
they are accepting the principles of 
Phrenology laid down by Gall over a 
hundred years ago. There are, how- 
ever, a few left to be converted to deep- 
er thought and study. One of this 
class gave a lecture a little while back 
at Leyton, near London, who with con- 
siderable courage explained his disbe- 
lief in the subject before the Phreno- 
logical Society. First of all he showed 
his ignorance very forcibly with regard 
to the subject, but he was not allowed 
to leave the hall without being put 
right in a few of the points that he 
mentioned. He spoke of the organ of 
Philoprogenitiveness as being placed in 
the cerebellum, which all Phrenologists 
are aware is in the posterior portion of 
the cerebrum. He spoke of the negro 
as having a larger head than Mr. Glad- 
stone or Cuvier, and indicated that 
Phrenologists erroneously think that a 
person with a large head is necessarily 
intellectual. Mr. Webb, who is presi- 
dent of the society before which the 
lecture was given, pointed out many 
trenchant principles regarding Phre- 
nology which forcibly upset the doctor’s 
conclusions. What was perhaps more 


convincing proof to the doctor than the 
many authorities that were quoted for 
his benefit was the practical examina- 
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tion of two skulls which the doctor 
brought with him. The doctor knew 
the owners of the skulls, and said he 
would like to test Phrenology by asking 
someone to examine them. Mr. Webb 
undertook the task, after which the doc- 
tor warmly congratulated him upon his 
successful achievement. We need to 
come more in personal touch with dis- 
believers when the light can be brought 
to bear upon the practical teaching of’ 
Phrenology. We predict that when 
students of anatomy are taught the 
physiology and anatomy of the brain 
with some regard to the science of 
Phrenology all disbelief will be swept 
away. 

“The Christian Advocate ” for May 
31st contains an able article on “A 
Study of Heads with some Reflections 
on Immortality.” Knowing the views 
of the editor of this weekly, we were not 
surprised when reading through this 
article to find that, after giving many 
facts on the sizes of heads of both Eng- 
lish and American statesmen, his re- 
flections should tend somewhat against 
what he calls “ the old-school Phrenol- 
ogists with their charts, who can pro- 
duce many plausible coincidences.” 
The editor has not lost the erroneous 
idea that some people cling to, that 
Phrenologists believe it is only the 
large-headed persons who do the most 
work in the world, and are possessed 
of the most genius. He, however, 
states, but not with a knowledge prob- 
ably, that Phrenologists believe the 
same thing, that it is easy to prove that 
quality of brain is as important a factor 
as size in developing character. He 
says if a man is distinguished from the 
lower animals physiologically by the 
superior development of the anterior 
portion of the spinal cord, that is to 
say, by the greater size of his forehead, 
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all other things being equal the relative 
location of the brain in man must have 
much to do with the sum total of brain- 
power measured by mental results.” 
He here actually proves the importance 
of the relative location of the devel- 
opment of brain-power, and the view 
that Phrenologists are every day sup- 
porting is in accordance with these 
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very words of his. But we can see that 
his bright, intelligent mind has not yet 
fathomed the whole truth regarding the 
science, and trust that the day is not 
far distant when he will cross the line 
of unbelief, and stand with honest in- 
vestigators like Henry Ward Beecher, 
Hugh Price Hughes, and a score of 
others. 
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LIBRARY. 


“ Long Life and How to Reach It,” edited 
by George Black, M.B., Edin. Pub- 
lished by Ward, Lock & Co., London. 
To be obtained of Fowler and Wells Co., 
New York, or 7 Imperial Arcade, Lon- 
don. 

This book is one of what is called the 

“ Long Life Series,” all of which are prac- 

tical and interesting. The one before us 

on “ Long Life and How to Reach It” is 
one which will benefit everyone to read, 
and no person who has an important 
work in life to do, and who feels that life 
is only too short to accomplish all that is 
necessary, is naturally interested in the 
subject of longevity, therefore the few 
hints thrown out on “ Hygiene,” “ Sani- 
tary Science,” “ Disease and How to 

Avoid It,” “ Contagion and How to Es- 

cape it,” “ Clothing and How to Wear It,” 


“Pure Air and How to Breathe It,” 
“Pure Water and How Obtain It,” 
“Baths and How to Take Them,” 
“Houses and How to Build Them,” 


‘Food and How to Digest It,” “ Exercise 
and How to Take It,” ‘“‘ Sleep and How to 
Secure It,” ‘“‘ Mental Power and How to 
Retain It,” will find more than fifty 
cents’ worth of benefit when they come 
to the end of the book. One of the most 
important chapters is that upon “ Pure 
Air and How to Breathe It.” A large 
number of people do not know how to 
make the most of the air that is around 
them; before entering a crowded room 
one should take deep inhalations, and fill 
the lungs with fresh air, in order to pre- 
vent the hot room from interfering with 
his health. The writer refers to the val- 
ley of the Upas tree in Java about which 
such dreadful accounts are given, and 
mentions the deadly influence it pos- 
sesses. We have seen one of this kind of 
trees in Ceylon, about which we have 
heard the same account, the deadly in- 
fluence being probably through the evolu- 
tion of carbonic acid in its depths which 
contaminate its atmosphere; this he 


compares to a room that has no oxygen 
in it. 


He speaks of the principle of how 


the lungs give off carbonic acid and the 
necessity of keeping a room well ven- 
tilated. The chapter on Contagion is 
also very important, for it contains many 
valuable hints regarding the health 
standard of each individual, and how 
that can be obtained in order to pre- 
vent contagion having any influence with 
an individual. People cannot be too care- 
ful in considering the necessity of keep- 
ing one’s health up to the normal. 


“Brain Work and Over Work,” by the 
same author and publisher, and included 
in the same series, is a book which ap- 
plies particularly to our phrenological 
line of study. Many people have nervous 
prostration before they know it; and are 
really worn out with care and anxiety, 
and then wonder why they take so long 
to recuperate their strength. Nerve af- 
fection is caused by the gradual break- 
down of the tissue or nerve cells of the 
brain and the wearing out of the body. 
It does not generally occur in a rapid 
way, and therefore it is more insidious 
and unnoticed by the ordinary individual. 
Of course, it is difficult for a physician 
to lay down rules for the brain worker, 
especially in regard to the method he 
should adopt in his labor to preserve 
health and vitality to enable him to se- 
cure his livelihood. So many acts have 
to be taken into account and acquired 
habits allowed for, that one must be very 
sagacious and far-seeing to be able to 
suggest the safest remedies or preven- 
tives for the avoidance of over-work. 
There are, however, certain fundamental 
rules which no one can afford to disre- 
guard, as Mr. Black plainly points out. 
One of these rules is that no brain worker 
can deprive himself of any length of time 
of an ample amount of sleep without suf- 
fering injury; heed being paid to this, it 
may safely rest with the individual him- 
self as to the time when he takes it. 
The writer refers to Sir Walter Scott, 
who worked regularly six hours a day 
and who had his afternoons and evenings 
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free, thus his fertile brain continued to 
produce its marvellous creations without 
impairment of his mental power, but 
when stern necessity drove him to make 
a gigantic effort to retrieve his shattered 
fortune, and he lost his accustomed rest, 
his towering intellect staggered to its 
fall. The author also mentions another 
fundamental rule, namely, that of taking 
outdoor exercise. Further, dependence 
should never be placed upon alcohol, 
opium, tobacco, or other such substances, 
for when the above are trusted to for 
prolonging the period of study beyond 
the time when the wearied brain calls for 
rest only harm can result. He speaks of 
the difference in labor power of the 
sexes and the appropriate age for labor, 
of the effects of emotional and intel- 
lectual work which should be taken into 
account. 

The price of these little books will not 
deter anyone from gaining their valuable 
hints, and we predict a rapid sale for 
them in this country. 


“The Origin and Character of the 
British People,” by Yottidge Charles Mac- 
namara. L. N. Fowler & Co., London, 
6s. or $2. Students of craniology will 
be indebted to Mr. Macnamara for his 
interesting and exhaustive chapters on 
the origin of the British skull. He has 
traced it in a patient and yet clear way 
from the original inhabitants, who, he 
considers, were related to the Eskimos, 
down to the present. He notices the 
varieties which are found in the British 
nations and in a measure explains the 
same. He summarizes the characters of 
the various races which have affected the 
British race and produced a change in 
the formation and shape of the skull. 
His points are well expressed and his de- 
ductions are clear. The plates are works 
of art and give to the student a very clear 
conception of the changes in the shape of 
the skull, and add no mean portion to the 
value of the book. 

The book is well worth studying, and 
Phrenologists will find in it ample food 
for reflection. Books of this character 
add to the scientific and practical knowl- 
edge of the student. 


ene seemed 


TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 
—New subscribers sending photographs for re- 
marks on their character under this heading 
must observe the following conditions: Each 
photograph must be accompanied by a stamped 
and directed envelope for the return of the 
photograph. The photograph or photographs 
(for, where possible, two should be sent, one giv- 
ing a front and the other a side view) must be 
good .wnd recent ; and, lastly, each application 
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must b+ accompanied by a remittance of $1.00 
(5s. English) for twelve months’ subscription 
to the PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL. Letters to be 
addressed to Fowler § Wells Co., New York, 
or L. N. Fowler § Co., London. 


No. 517.—T. R. B., Salida, Colo.—Your 
photographs indicate great distinction 
and individuality of character. You can 
be left with responsibilities and know 
how to carry them out with a ready judg- 
ment, it does not take you long to make 
up your mind about anything connected 
with your work. You have a clear, 
bright, searching, critical intellect. You 
do not need the full explanation of any- 
thing, for you seem to have a prophetic 
way of looking ahead and surmising 
what the full reply would be. You are 
adapted to rapid mental work, could suc- 
ceed in law, particularly corporation law, 
finance, or real estate business. You ap- 
pear to have pluck and energy and a keen 
ambition to excel in whatever you un- 
dertake to do. 

No. 518.—C. S., Newark, N. J.—You 
have a very decided type of character, and 
indicate that you are of Irish origin. 
You have a very practical outline of head, 
and like to look into the utility of every- 
thing. You are not carried away by the 
mere argument or philosophic reasoning 
that some people may offer to substan- 
tiate their beliefs, but are a utilitarian 
man, a keen observer, and could be an 
excellent politician if you had time to 
devote that way. You would prefer 
to live where you could be actively 
engaged in outdoor rather than indoor 
work; you like to be on your feet, but are 
not a man who will waste energy for 
nothing. You make your head serve 
your hands, hence in business this shows 
to a remarkable degree, and in explora- 
tion it would serve others as well as your- 
self. 

No. 519.—A. T., Canton, O.—Your 
photographs indicate several strong 
characteristics—one is, that you would 
rather die in accomplishing a thing than 
give it up. You have'so much will power 
that you sometimes go against your own 
interests, and if you have refused any- 
one’s help you will never let yourself ask 
for it. You are very versatile, and had 
you double the time that is at your dis- 
posal you would have it full of plans. 
You have a great deal of courage and do 
not know what fear is; you will take the 
part of the weaker one at all times, even 
if you get yourself into trouble for it, as 
you do not like to see the helpless im- 
posed upon. You have not much respect 
to waste on forms and ceremonies, but 
are a plain, matter-of-fact, straightfor- 
word, frank, and open-minded man. The 
dimple in your chin indicates your cling- 
ing, friendly nature, and a tendency at 
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times to lean upon the opinions of others 
rather than to trust to your own, but 
your Firmness is a great offset to this 
characteristic. You are quick to catch 
sounds, and ought to be an active man 
and engaged in mercantile work with 
an intellectual tendency, or in some office 
where expert work was required of an 
active character. 

No. 520.—J. H., Milwaukee, Wis.—You 
possess a@ very nervous and susceptible 
organization, are almost too easily influ- 
enced through your sympathies, and we 
judge you must have suffered somewhat 
on this account. Your ideals are high 
and it is difficult for you to step down 
from them. You ought to be where your 
judgment will be of special use in the 
management and carrying out of details 
for the benefit of others. It is not easy 
for you to be quiet and idle, you feel 
you must be at work all the time. If you 
are engaged in social work you will carry 
out your part conscientiously and will 
always be on hand, and will put to shame 
others who have more vitality than you 
possess. We think you ought to be able 
to put your ideas into writing more 
easily than in speaking, but your hair in- 
terferes a little with our judgment in 
this respect. You think even more than 
you talk, hence know how to absorb 
knowledge when you read or travel. 
Take more sleep and preserve your vital- 
ity as much as possible, for you can exert 
a powerful influence over others. 

No. 521.—F. B. G., Pittsburg, Pa.— 
There is considerable improvement in a 
mental direction between the two photo- 
graphs you have sent us, but we fear you 
are using your brain at the expense of 
your physical strength. You must be 
eareful of your diet, and take time to 
digest your food. You have a tendency 
to think too much and too long at a time. 
You should be an excellent organizer, 
banker, or man of business where keen 
judgment and deliberation are required. 
You ought to be your own master and 
govern others rather than be under the 
dictation of another. We would like to 
see your face filled out a little more, but 
you are so particular over your work that 
it is difficult for you to refrain from 
using up your vitality as fast as you gen- 
erate it. Write eighty years of age on 
your blotting pad, and live with a view 
to extend your length of life to that 
period. 

No. 522.—L. J. H., New Orleans, La.— 
You have an excellent organization for 
work, and ought to enjoy life right up to 
the handle; you can get through a tre- 
mendous amount of work when you get 
at it, and have many practical ideas to set 
in motion. If you were a builder, archi- 
tect, or practical engineer you would 
know how to make your plans ahead, and 
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do your work with less expenditure of 
labor than ninety-nine men out of a hun- 
dred. Your perceptive qualities enable 
you to work by the eye, you do not need 
to take a measure in judging of how 
much carpet will be required to fit a 
room, for you can reckon accurately 
without. So it would be if you were 
engaged in the timber business, you 
would know how much wood you would 
have when a forest of trees was cut 
down and arranged into planks. Your 
tendency is toward intellectual work, 
and you had better lean that way. Curb 
your Benevolence when it is inclined to 
get the mastery of you, and stick to what 
you commence, for you are too versatile. 

No, 523.—N. M. B., Omaha, Neb.—The 
photograph of this young man indicates 
that with a little encouragement he will 
be able to rise to a position of prom- 
inence and responsibility. He hesitates 
a little too much just now, but that is a 
fault that can be remedied. He has the 
indications of mind that will enable him 
to be thoroughly reliable, conscientious, 
and practical; many men of to-day will 
be glad to have him in their office. For 
his own benefit, were he to study law, if 
he chooses a profession, he could succeed 
well, particularly constitutional law and 
that department of legal work that 
would aid governmental affairs. He has 
tact, and, therefore, in consular werk he 
would be mindful of the interests of his 
country, and would know how to manage 
difficult affairs. It is possible, however, 
that with his retiring nature he may pre- 
fer secretarial work and a confidential 
office first. He has many more points 
than we can mention in this short sketch 
of him, and particularly having but one 
photograph. 

No. 524.—E. L. P., Rock Island, Ill.— 
You possess a good business head and are 
capable of rising in your present position 
to become manager of a certain depart- 
ment of your work. Your judgment is 
gocd, and is capable of being of service 
in selecting materials to sell again. You 
are obliging when waiting on customers, 
but in selecting goods you would use 
your perceptive qualities, your large 
Comparison, and your sense of economy; 
you would buy what you thought would 
sell, and your Human Nature would en- 
able you to suit your class of customers. 
In the question of finance you could suc- 
ceed in banking, and in such lines of 
work as require a consideration of the 
expenditure of both small and large sums 
of money. You are faithful, and can be 
trusted with responsibility. Do your best 
to rise step by step, and make every op- 
portunity tell to your advantage. 

No. 525.—C. O. G., Weyers Cave, Va.— 
This little boy will have a lot of questions 
to ask, and will show a very executive 
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nature. He will be on the move most of 
the time, but can be amused by having 
pictures to look at, or if someone will 
read to him he will be happy by the hour. 
He is kind and tender in his feelings, and 
exceedingly fond of pets and animals; he 
will dearly love a little kitten to play 
with, and can be taught to train it prop- 
erly. He will be firm and positive, and 
show a distinct will of his own; in fact, 
he is very persevering in having his own 
will. He should cultivate his perceptive 
qualities and be taught to look where 
he goes; he will be liable to fall down and 
hit his foot or his head against the edge 
of the table. He will be liked by the 
majority of people with whom he comes 
in contact, and as a business man he will 
be able to collect a large amount of trade. 
He should be allowed to grow up nat- 
urally and sleep a great deal, for he will 
need it. 

Ne. 526.—J. H. S., Maquoketa, Iowa.— 
Although we have no measurements of 
your head, you appear to have a large 
one, and your features indicate strength 
and self-possession. You will therefore 
be able to generate fresh vitality as you 
work. You have a scientific cast of 
mind and are able to gather facts as you 
go about. You are a good observer of 
men and things. Your central faculties 
are particularly well developed, hence 
you show large Human Nature and are 
able to make correct deductions from 
what you see. You are not often mis- 
taken in your first impressions. You 
know how to help others in understand- 
ing themselves. You appear to have 
large Language, and with your active 
brain you should be able to use it in 
speaking before an audience or in teach- 
ing. Your Comparison being large you 
will be able to illustrate your meaning by 
an incident or experience that came 
under your notice. Nothing escapes you, 
and with your large Cautiousness you aie 
able to store and use your knowledge at 
the right moment. Some men have ex- 
perience, but they do not know how to 
use it, while others turn every incident 
of their lives to account. You ought to 
do good in the world, for your Benevo- 
lence makes you see the needs of men, 
and how to apply a word of encourage- 
ment at the right moment. Intuition, 
keen perception, strong sympathies, and 
a practical judgment will be some of 
your strongest characteristics. 


A GOOD NAME. 


“What are you going to call your new 
office building?” “I think I’ll call it the 
‘Serial,’ on account of its continued 
stories.”—Philadelphia Record. 
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OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions oF GENERAL INTEREST ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one 
question at a time, and that clearly stated, must 
be propounded, if correspondents expect us to 
give them the benefit of an early consideration. 

Ir You Use a Pseuponym or INITIAL», 
write your full name and address also. Some 
correspondents forget to sign their names. 


P. B. Kington.—Chicago, Ill.—We con- 
gratulate you on your steady work in the 
science, and trust that you will find all 
that you desire in your new quarters. 
Let us hear how you succeed. 

T B. Wheeler.—Moscow, Vermont.— 
Many thanks for enclosing the clipping 
from the “ Daily Tribune” of May 24. 
There is some one evidently on the staff 
who likes to periodically make use of his 
pet phraseology, namely, “ that Phreno- 
logy is a network of arbitrary assertions 
which rest on no real foundation, and 
therefore cannot lay any claim to the 
name of a science.” We have seen this 
several times repeated and we long to 
convert the writer, but there are some 
who are “ blind and will not see, and deaf 
and will not hear.” We trust your health 
is well sustained. George Combe men- 
tions the duality of man’s nature in his 
“ Constitution of Man,” where he speaks 
of the moral and physical laws which 
govern man, all nature is an interpreta- 
tion of this duality. 

C. J. Stewart.—Endeavor, Pa.—You say 
you have examined the head of a young 
lady and find her to be very narrow 
through the organ of Calculation, and yet 
she is very good in mathematics. We 
have often found this to be the case, and 
it serves as one more proof why teachers 
should all be Phrenologists, because one 
student may be a good arithmetician and 
another a fine mathematician. The 
mathematician who finds it easy to un- 
derstand problems in algebra and Euclid 
must have a large development of Causal- 
ity to properly work out the principles 
involved; this the arithmetician knows 
nothing about, for his work is done 
through the organ of calculation, and he 
deals with figures principally and not 
with principles; therefore examine your 
head again and see if the organ of Causal- 
ity is not largely represented. 


DOES PSYCHOLOGY HARMONIZE 
WITH PHRENOLOGY? 


How many times this question has been 
asked of other phrenologists I am not 
here to say, but of late I personally have 
been asked the above question frequently, 
and in every instance have answered, 
most certainly it does: as the word phren- 
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ology means a discourse on the mind, it 
has to do with brain substance. Without 
certain organs of the brain, I take it, we 
could not have psychic force. All man- 
kind who are endowed with intellectual 
and moral organs are to a certain ex- 
tent psychic, some men more than others, 
as certain organs of the brain are more 
developed, of which I hold that spirit- 
uality is the principal organ to which 
other organs harmonize which produce 
this unseen force in its various phe- 
nomena called psychic. You will also 
observe that the more of this force the 
individual is gifted with the larger the 
organ of spirituality; hence, psychology 
does harmonize with phrenology. 
J. H. Scholl, 
Maquoketa, Iowa. 


FIELD NOTES. 


Professor Otto Hatry is now in Youngs- 
town, O. 

James G. Evans, B.A., M.D., is now in 
Kingston, Ontario, Con. 

A very interesting talk on the relation 
of mind to matter was given by Professor 
McKenzie in the Principal’s department 
of the public school on Wednesday even- 
ing. Numerous models and charts were 
used for the purpose of emphasizing the 
difference in the manner in which mind 
manifests itself through matter. The 
skulls of many of the lower animals were 
examined and the general conformation 
noted in the light of well-known char- 
acteristics of those animals. The lecturer 
treats Phrenology as a pure science, and 
is quite prepared to give rational reasons 
for his belief. He is stopping at the 
Queen’s, Brussells, Ontario, Can. 

George W. Anderson, Class of 1887, is 
in Mountain View, Ontario, Can. 

Edwin Morrell, Class of 1896, reports 
successful work in New Hampshire, and 
has been especially successful with school 
teachers and lecture entertainments for 
children. 

R. J. Black is visiting the Paris Expo- 
sition during June and July. 

Paul B. Kington, F.A.I.P., is now in 
Chicago, Ill., practicing Phrenology, and 
we wish him every success. 


THE FOWLER INSTITUTE. 


On Wednesday, March 7, the president, 
W. Brown, Esq., in the chair, a paper 
was read by Mr. A. Feroza on the sub- 
ject of “ Heredity.” The lecturer dealt 
with his subject in a very able manner, 
and received the thanks of the meeting. 
An interesting discussion followed, in 
which the chairman, and Misses Corbett, 
Williamson, Hills, and Elliott, took part. 

On March 21, Mr. W. J. Corbett gave 
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an excellent address on “ Phrenology and 
Chierosophy,” which was listened to by 
an appreciative audience. A lively dis- 
cussion followed the paper, and many 
questions were ably answered by Mr. Cor- 
bett. A practical demonstration was 
given by Mr. Elliott. 

Successful drawing-room meetings 
were held at Mr. Eland’s house in Lewis- 
ham on Saturdays, February 24, and 
March 10. On Saturday, February 24, 
Mr. James Webb, of Leyton (past presi- 
dent of the British Phrenological Society) 
delivered a very instructive lecture on 
“The Cerebral Development of School- 
boys.” He had a large audience, includ- 
ing many schoolmasters and mistresses, 
and the lecture was listened to with 
much interest, and evoked good discus- 
sion. 

On Saturday, March 10, Mr. D. T. El- 
liott, examiner to the Fowler Institute, 
lectured on “The Objective and Sub- 
jective Intellect of Children.” The lect- 
ure throughout was a model of lucidity 
and forcefulness. Speedily securing the 
interest of his audience, Mr. Elliott pro- 
ceeded by tactful introduction of the ele- 
mentary principles of Phrenology to 
build a foundation of knowledge, upon 
which he successfully appealed to the 
minds of his hearers, as he carefully ap- 
plied the science in describing the ob- 
serving, retaining, and reflective facul- 
ties of children. The lecture was fol- 
lowed by a practical delineation of the 
mental developments of two of the audi- 
ence, who expressed their surprise and 
satisfaction at the correctness of the 
readings. 

The names of the successful associates 
at the half-yearly examinations at the 
Fowler Institute were Mr. R. K. Tara- 
chand, Mrs. Blanche Chambers, Rev. 
Charles Fisher, Mr. F. G. Sleight, to all 
of whom we extend our hearty congratu- 
lations. 


HUNDRED YEAR CLUB. 


The annual meeting of the Hundred 
Year Club was held at the Hotel Majestic 
on April 24, when an able lecture on 
“Food Adulteration in its Relation to the 
Public Health” was given by Dr. H. W. 
Wiley, Chief Division of Chemistry, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. Dr. Wiley is president of this club, 
and his excellent paper, which was pre- 
sented on the eve of his departure to the 
Paris Exposition, was received with con- 
siderable enthusiasm. A complimentary 
reception was given to him at the close, 
when Mr. Sutro, the vice-president, pre- 
sented him with a beautiful badge of the 
society. 

The closing meeting of the year was 
held on May 29, when a very interesting 
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paper was read by Mrs. Hensley on “ The 
Nervousness of Ameri¢an Women; why 
this is a National Stigma.” The ideas 
were briefly as follows: Insufficient rest, 
insufficient air and exercise, over-eating 
and unwise eating, fashions in dress, so- 
cial ambition, unhealthy literature and 
bad thinking. Certainly long life and 
nervousness are antagonistic, and if we 
intend to live a hundred years we must 
cease to be nervous. 

Any person wishing to join this club 
fan write to us for particulars, or to the 
Secretary, Mr. G. W. Smith, 206 West 
Forty-fifth street, New York City. Any- 
,one having items on longevity will confer 
a favor on us by forwarding them to the 
editor of the PHRENOLOGICAT, JouRNAL. 


‘ 
PERSONAL. 


MISS NIGHTINGALE’S GIFT. 

Miss Florence Nightingale, who re- 
cently celebrated her eightieth birth- 
day, although entirely confined to her 
room, has taken a lively interest in all 
‘the efforts through England to provide 
sufficient hospital accommodations and 
comforts for the troops at the front. 
Miss Nightingale has daily proof, in the 
number of letters and gifts of fruit and 
flowers she receives, of the place she con- 
tinues to hold in the affections of the 
people. She recently sent $500 to the 
South Africa Hospital, which was 
equipped by the North and East of Scot- 
land. 


The German Emperor has never been a 
sluggard, and is usually hard at work in 
his study at five o’clock and at six on 
horse-back, while the Empress shares her 
husband’s love of the morning hours, and 
may be seen cantering on her favorite 
mare two hours before the world breaks 
its fast. 


A very rich man and a very plain man 
passed away in the death of Hugh-Lupus 
Grosvenor on December 23d, says the 
Buffalo “ Express.” His wealth is esti- 
mated as high as $175,000,000; but noth- 
ing is more uncertain than estimates of 
wealth. He was Duke of Westminster, 
and his daughter married a Prince of 
Teck. 

He was an aristocrat of the best Brit- 
ish type—kindly, benevolent, unassum- 
ing in some ways, jealous of his dignity 
and position, but, as a rule, caring little 
for any outward manifestation of his 
grandeur. The duke was full of schemes 
for bettering the condition of the popu- 
lation on his estates, and was a judicious 
but munificent patron of art. 

Part of his fortune came from an an- 
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cestor in the seventeenth century who 
married a woman who owned a farm of 
some five hundred acres on which the 
wealthiest portion of the West End of 
London now stands. It is estimated that 
the income is at least £500,000 a year 
from this property now, and as it has all 
been built over upon the short-lease sys- 
tem the revenue within the next quarter 
of a century may come to exceed £1,- 
000,000. 


“VACATION MONEY.” 


Any reader of this paper who will send 
ten cents in silver to the “ Ev’ry Month 
Publishing Company, 1260 Broadway, 
New York City, N. Y., and refer to some 
responsible business in this town, will 
receive a thirty-cent outfit and instruc- 
tions with which from $5 to $10 a week 
can be easily earned among your friends 
and neighbors. This is a bona fide propo- 
sition by a responsible house with whom 
we have had business relations for some 
time. Yours very truly, 

Ev’ry Month Publishing Co. 


We call attention to our readers of the error 
in the JouRNAL of last month, which should 
have been that ‘* Dr. Holt retired from ‘ co-ed- 
itorship’ from the Human Nature, instead of 
‘ co-partnership.’ ” 


—_—$—$——$ 


SCIENTIFIC NOTE. 


A German physician says that all the 
senses do not slumber simultaneously. 
They fall into insensibility one after an- 


other. First the eyelids obscure sight, 
and the sense of taste is the next to lose 
susceptibility. Smelling, hearing, and 
touch follow in the order named, touch 
being the lightest sleeper and the most 
easily aroused. 

Geologists believe that the territory 
now known as Wyoming once had numer- 
ous fresh-water lakes and a climate ap- 
proaching the semi-tropical. The ani- 
mals whose bones are now coming to 
light inhabited these lakes and the ad- 
joining swamps in myriads. They sank 
into the mud in dying, and their bones 
were covered with other deposits and be- 
came petrified. The large beds are found 
at points supposed to have been the 
mouths of great rivers, the animals after 
death having floated down these rivers 
to places where they were deposited in 
these estuaries, thus accounting for the 
vast deposits in certain places. Within 
the next three years these cemeteries will 
yield their dead, and the museums of our 
colleges will be filled with fossil bones 
prepared for restoration in the skeleton 
structure, 
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On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company, for the pros- 
ecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of Fowler & Wells. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 


business, or in its general management. 
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CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


* Good Housekeeping ’—Springfield, 
Mass.—Has a fine article on “ The Young 
Human Animal,” by Mrs. Burton Smith, 
which only needs to be read to be appre- 
ciated. More such articles would make 
some thoughtless mothers stop and 
think of their responsibilities in the car- 
ing for their young. 

“American Kitchen Magazine.’”—Bos- 
ton, Mass. — ‘“‘ Vacation Days for Little 
Folks ” is illustrated in this number, and 
evidently they are enjoying themselves to 
the full with afternoon tea in the garden. 
“Camp Life in the Rocky Mountains ” is 
another appropriate article for the 
month, 

“Good Health.”—Battle Creek, Mich.— 
Emma Winner Rogers has an article for 
“The Homes of Poor People,” illustrated, 
in the June number. The article shows 
up tenement life, and the way a large 
majority live. A very amusing and prac- 


tical article is on “ Bedtime Exercises for 
Children,” which, if superintended, 
could be made to be highly beneficial. 
“Habits which Destroy Health” is an 
article written by Dr. Reynolds, and is 
one of considerable moment. 

“Omega.”—New York.—‘‘ Mind the 
Factor in Heredity ” is an article by Al- 
bert Chavannes, and is the sixth of the 
series. It shows how the minute par- 
ticles of the mind substance are used in 
the acquisition of knowledge, and how 
the embryo follows the order of develop- 
ment which the past experience of its 
ancestors has taught it. “ Ignorance of 
Self the Cause of Il] Health ” is an article 
by C. M. Robinson. It is short and to 
the point. 

“The Homiletic Review ”—contains as 
its first article the following subject: 
“Practical Results of the Scientific Dis- 
coveries of the Nineteenth Century,” by 
Professor G. Fred. Wright, D.D., who re- 
fers to Dr. Alfred Russell Wallace and the 
impressive list of inventions and discov- 
eries he mentions during the last hun- 
dred years compared with those of the 
whole preceding period of the world’s 
history. The present article refers 
rather particularly to scientific work, but 
it does one good to be reminded of what 
has been accomplished during our own 
century. 

“Mind.”—New York.—Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton writes an article on “ The Divine 
Status of Woman” in the June number 
of “ Mind.” Elizabeth Calvert Hall writes 
on “ The Purpose of Life.” Both articles 
are carefully written and deserve our 
serious: thought. 

“The Book Buyer”—New York— 
which always contains a variety of mat- 
ter, takes for its frontispiece an excellent 
portrait of James Lane Allen which is 
made from a new portrait. On another 
page Miss Ellen-Bowers Sherman writes 
with enthusiasm of Mr. Allen’s tales, and 
makes a novel classification of his work. 
A new novel by Mr. Allen, called “ The 
Reign of Law,” will be published early 
this month, and a new edition of his 
works in seven volumes is now issuing 
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from the Macmillan Press. The portrait 
shows a cast of head that possesses a 
powerful intellect and strong but pleas- 
ing features. 

“The New  Voice.”—Chicago.—This 
paper is what its name indicates, namely, 
@ voice ever new, and yet it deals with a 
very old and important subject, that of 
temperance, alcohol, and the regulation 
of the drink traffic. In a recent number 
there is an article on “How a Bishop 
Roused France,” by Earnest R. Holmes, 
special Paris representative of “The New 
Voice.” We are glad to find that one 
bishop at least has taken a heroic stand 
in regard to the importance of temper- 
ance—there is great need for education 
on this subject. “For College Men and 
Women ” is the subject of another article 
by Fred. D. L. Squires, of the University 
of Chicago. The Prohibitionist move- 
ment in the colleges cannot be too highly 
indorsed, many a young man is ruined 
for life through the free use he has of 
alcohol during his early years of develop- 
ment. 

“The Christian Advocate ”"—New York 
—for May 31 contains an article on “A 
Study of Heads with Reflections on Im- 
mortality.” It is carefully written, con- 
taining many valuable points regarding 
the size of hats of celebrated men, but 
what surprises us more than anything, 
after speaking of the old school Phre- 
nologists is the following paragraph: 
“The new view which attached no im- 
portance to minute divisions, maintaining 
that the quantity and quality of the 
brain determined a man’s intellectual 
powers, and prominent tendencies are be- 
ing more and more supported by post- 
mortem examinations, and when applied 
to the complex being known as man, 
more and more will modify the views of 
psychologists.” If the editor were to 
closely study the new investigations of 
Ferrier, Professor Humphreys, Dr. Solly, 
and others he would realize that the new 
views of scientists are coinciding with 
the Phrenology of Dr. Gall, which he 
commenced to expound in 1796. We are 
glad, however, to find that the editor at- 
taches much importance to the quality 
of the brain of man, for he is treading 
upon phrenological ground when he in- 
dorses this idea. Time is proving, even 
to our most strict opponents, that heads 
vary in size and correspond with known 
characteristics. 

“The Ladies’ Home Journal ”—New 
York—with its beautiful cover is a mar- 
vel in make-up, both in illustration and 
subject matter. The June number is a 
remarkable production. 

“The Scientific American ”"—New York 
—contains an article on “ The Mummifi- 
eation of Cats in Ancient Egypt.” So 
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good are they that they indicate that 
they must have known and studied some- 
thing about physiognomy to produce 
such fine outlines of head and face. 

“The White and Blue ”—Provo, Utah— 
for May has a very entertaining article 
by John T. Miller on “ Horace Mann, 
America’s Greatest Educator.” The quo- 
tation of the friendship between Horace 
Mann and the late Dr. Combe will be in- 
teresting to the readers. 

Mr. Mann was an accurate student of 
human nature. Early in his studies he 
pursued the popular metaphysics and 
psychology, but about the time he was 
appointed secretary of the board of edu- 
cation he met George Combe, the great 
Scotch philosopher and educational re- 
former, and accepted from him the phren- 
ological philosophy of mind upon which 
he based all his educational work. This 
science was new and unpopular, which 
may account for so few teachers at the 
present time being familiar with the 
works of Horace Mann, but his works are 
based upon a true system of psychology. 
His work is based upon true principles, 
and will be of profit to the teacher as 
long as there is a system of education. 
In referring to the science he said: “I 
look upon Phrenology as the guide to 
philosophy and the hand-maid to Chris- 
tianity. Whoever disseminates true 
Pkrenology is a public benefactor.” In 
his works reference is often made to this 
science, and the editor of his works, Mrs. 
Mary Mann, says, in Vol. I., page 47: 
“Mr. Mann looked upon his acquaintance 
with Mr. Combe and his works as an im- 
portant epoch in his life. That wise 
philosopher cleared away forever the rub- 
bish of false doctrine which had some- 
time impeded its action, and presented a 
philosophy of mind that commended it- 
self to his judgment.” He recognized 
the value of good books. At one time he 
said: ‘“ Had I the power, I would scatter 
libraries over the whole land, as the 
sower sows his wheat-field.” 

The “ American Monthly Review of Re- 
views” for June is a well-illustrated 
number. The important news topics of 
the month are editorially treated in “ The 
Progress of the World,” the opening de- 
partment. A character sketch of James 
J. Hill, a “ Builder of the Northwest,” is 
contributed by Mrs. Mary Harriman 
Severance, who outlines the remarkable 
career of the president of the Great 
Northern Railroad. Dr. Albert Shaw, 
the editor, writes from full knowledge 
on “Paris and the Exposition of 1900.” 

The “New Lippincott” for June is 
lucky enough to have secured the first 
sustained novel of Captain King (now 
General by right of gallantry) since he 
returned a victor from the Philippines. 
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DEPARTMENT. 
Co., 


PUBLISHERS’ 


“The Antikamnia 
St. Louis, Mo.: 

“We learn from good authority that 
the foreign chemical houses will attempt 
to elect their allies as chairman and mem- 
bers of the Section on Materia Medica of 
the American Medical Association at the 
Atlantic City meeting. Many good men 
are with them, without realizing the un- 
derhand scheme, which is to discard 
American products and endorse only for- 
eign. We should expose the plot with all 
possible haste by communicating with 
every medical journal in which we and 
other American houses carry advertise- 
ments, and ask their co-operation.” 

“Greetings to Fowler & Wells Com- 
pany from a member of the Class of 1890. 
How are you getting along? I am well 
and happy and prospering in great 
shape.” 


Chemical 


“'V. G. Spence, Walker, Ia.” 


WHO READ THE “JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION.” 


There is no educator in the country 
whose sayings are more uniformly inter- 
esting or more sure to be read than those 
of the editor, Dr. A. E. Winship. There 
is no other paper that commands so 
many writers in whose sayings teachers 
are interested. Therefore the educa- 
tional leaders are regular readers of the 
“New England Journal of Education.” 
It is taken by all the leading State, city, 
and county superintendents throughout 
the country, and in the New England and 
Middle States it goes to every important 
city and town, while in Massachusetts it 
literally goes to some teacher in every 
town, and to some member of the school 
board in every city and town, and to 
nearly every building in the large cities. 


“T am delighted with the JOURNAL, 
which you are kindly sending to my ad- 
dress, and am greatly interested in 
Phrenology.” 

M. S. McL., Gainesboro, Tenn. 


‘* Massage is the most desirable mode of ex- 
ercise, especially for invalids and delicate 
people. This is a thorough manipulation by 
an attendant of all the muscles. Massage is 
one of the most effective of all manipulations 
to promote nerve currents and blood circula- 
tion. It renders the skin soft and elastic. 
The action extends deeply in the body, thus 
promoting the activity of all the blood-ves- 
sels.’ This we quote from a chapter on 
** Massage’ in ‘‘ Tokology.” Price, $2.25. 

We have had many calls for the works of the 
late Joseph Rodes Buchanan, M.D. We have 
one copy of ‘‘ Psychometry”’ left which may 
be had for $2.00. 
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Many readers of the JOURNAL have yet to 
become acquainted with ‘* Homo-Culture,” 
the revised edition of ‘‘ Stirpiculture”’ by M. 
L. Holbrook. This will furnish the most 
scientific information and add much to the 
happiness and luxury of future home makers. 
Price, $1.00 

The time has arrived when people do not 
live in fear and trembling as when ‘‘ the great 
object in life was to be in a state of constant 
affliction ; whatever pleased the senses was to 
be suspected. It mattered not what a man 
liked; the mere fact of his liking it made it 
sinful. Whatever was natural was wrong. It 
was wrong totake pleasure in beautiful 
scenery, for a pious man had no concern with 
such matters. On Sunday it was sinful to 
walk in the fields or in meadows, or enjoy fair 
weather by sitting at the door of your own 
house. Whatever was natural was wrong.” 
The above extract is taken from ‘* Household 
Remedies,” which is most entertaining and 
instructive. Price, $1.00. 

The new edition of ‘‘ Marriage and Parent- 
age”? is just off the press ‘‘ An animal which 
is weak or slow, and so cannot secure its food 
easily, or escape from its foes, suffers, and 
perhaps loses its life in its effort; while 
another one, strong and swift, takes pleasure 
in all its activities, satisfies itself easily and 
has few pains to bear. The physically and 
mentally inferior of any race suffer all sorts of 
privations and miseries. This is equally true 
of human beings. The healthy and well organ- 
ized reap the blessings of being so, and the in- 
ferior fail to reap blessings, but suffering in- 
stead.’’ This is only a brief extract of what 
may be gathered from the above-mentioned 
book. Price, $1.00. 

We are often asked for a text-book on physi- 
ognomy. We cannot recommend one better 
than ‘‘ New Physiognonty”’ by S. R. Wells, 
especially on account of the large amount of 
illustrations of all natures. $3.00. 

Sydney Barrington Elliott, M.D., deserves 
the reputation he has received through the 
pages of ‘‘ Aidcwology.” Neither time nor 
pains has been spared in insuring the reliability 
of quotations and cases. ‘That much benefit 
should result from this investigation, there is 
little doubt. Let the reader weigh carefully 
the facts and arguments given, and we have 
no fear for the results. Price, $1.50. 

‘*The Life of Charlotte Bronte’ by Mrs. 
Gaskell, has just been published. This is one 
of the seven volumes of ‘‘ The Life and Works 
of the Sisters Bronte” with prefaces by Mrs. 
Humphry Ward and an introduction and 
notes by Clement K. Shorter. The many 
quotations given in this book will be of great 
value to the tourist on his visit to England. 
Price, $1.75. 

We call attention to the ‘‘ Health-Beauty 
Developer” advertised on another page of the 
JOURNAL. As is stated, nothing can equal it 
as a means of developing and adding muscular 
strength and beauty to the form. 

















‘* How to Read Character in Handwriting, 
or The Grammar of Graphology,” by Henry 
Frith, Fowler & Wells Co.—price, 50 cents. 
We quote the following: ‘‘ Dear Sir :—I acted 
toward the man in the manner I judged best 
from your description of his character. He 
was a perfect stranger to me, and I may add 
that your cautions and your reading of his 
characteristics put me on my guard. You 
have saved me a considerable sum of money.”’ 
This work is fully illustrated with character- 
istic handwriting. 

George C. Pitzer, M.D., has issued the 
fourth edition of his work on ‘‘ Suggestion.” 
Price, $1.00. This work will be found very 
valuable to those interested in the subject of 
‘* Suggestion.” 

The ‘‘Phrenological Annual” for 1900 con- 
tains several valuable articles, and the few 
copies left over are almost exhausted since our 
last issue. Twenty-five cents will purchase a 
large fund of family reading. 

‘*The Human Body and Its Marvellous 
Structure” is a household book, it will be 
specially useful to parents, and the illustrations 
make it still more valuable when instructing 
children at home. 

‘* Right Marital Living,’? by Mrs. Ida C. 
Craddock should be in the hands of every 
thoughtful person, and is well worth the read- 
ing by all contemplating marriage. It is 
plainly sincere and devout. 
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Dr. E. P. Miller’s writings have sold very 
readily, but there are many readers of the 
present day who have not made themselves fa- 
miliar with his work on ‘‘ Vital Force,” selling 
at $1.00. ‘‘Human Perfection,” ‘‘ Natural 
Laws,” ‘‘ Derangements Observable in Man- 
kind,” and ‘‘ The Primary Cause of Derange- 
ments,” etc., are very valuable chapters. E. 
H. Stowe, M.D., says of this book: ‘‘ It sup- 
plies a great need. It is most delicately and 
beautifully written, after giving it a careful 
perusal, I was ready to exclaim ‘Oh that the 
world might now believe and be saved.’”’ 

A good generator of sleep is brisk .out-door 
physical exercise. To brain workers this is 
not always possible or agreeable. To those who 
have difficulty in obtaining sufficient sleep, 
** Sleep and How to Obtain It,” contains many 
hints that will@pay such an one a thousand 
fold. Price, 50 cents, 

Sea air is most refreshing. Sea bathing 
combined with it}is equally enjoyable and 
beneficial to the overworked. George Block’s 
work on ‘‘ Sea Air and Sea Bathing” will add 
much to this great luxury in the pleasant 
reading and valuable information on the proper 
way to bathe. 

Health is being searched after far and near. 
If the weak would read ‘‘ Health” there is no 
doubt but they would take good health along 
with them, which would insure a happy time 
for their vacation. Price, 50 cents. 











The Head and Face a. 


llirror of 
the [lind 


INQUIRIES are often made whether we can 
give a satisfactory examination from photo- 
graphs. 

Thousands of people would be glad to 
obtain from us a careful delineation of char- 
acter and talents, but they live so far away 
from our office that they cannot incur the 
expense of coming. Such will be glad to 
know that they can procure, for the purpose, 
properly prepared photographs, with all the 
required measurements, and then receive 
from us a phrenological examination with 
advice as to proper occupation or choice of 
a business partner or life companion. 


Ladies and gentlemen come to us with | 


photographs of candidates for marriage; 
fathers and mothers do the same in behalf of 
their sons and daughters, and we have the 


thanks of many whom we have saved from | 


much unhappiness. 
Write for ‘Mirror of the Mind,” which 
gives terms and full information. Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
27 East 2ist Street, NEW YORK 








Packer’s 
Tar Soap 


contains the balsamic virtue 


of the pines; is pure, antiseptic 
and in every sense hygienic. 
It has no equal as a -luxuri- 


ous and invigorating cleanser 


For the Hair and Skin 


THE PACKER MANUFACTURING CO. 


‘NEW YORK, 
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The New Illustrated Self-Instructor in Phrenology, 
Physiology and Physiognomy. A complete Hand- 
book for the People. With over one hundred new 
illustrations, including a chart for the use of prac- 
tical Phrenologists. Revised and printed from New 
Plates. x12mo. 192 pages. By the Renowned 
Phrenologists, Profs. O. S, and L. N. Fowxsr. 
Cloth, $1.00, 

Lectures on Man. A series of twenty-one Lectures 
on Physiology, and Phrenology, delivered by Prof, 
L. N. Fowler, during his first tour in England 
many of which are now out of print and can only 
be had in this volume. $r.50. 

Brain and Mind; or Mental Science Considered in 
Accordence with the Principlesof Phrenology and 
in Relation to Modern Physiology. Illustrated. 
By H. S. Drayton, A. M., M. D., and Jamas 
McNe, A. M. Extra cloth, $1.50. 

The Temperaments, considered in their relation to 
Mental Character and Practical Affairs of Life, by 
D. H. Jacques, M.D. 150 Illustrations. Cloth, 


$1.50. 


substituted for the plaster. 


Fowler’s New Phrenological Bust. With upwards 
of one hundred divisions,in china, Newly dis- 
covered organs are added, and the old organs have 
been subdivided to indicate the various phases of 
action which many of them assume. It isa perfect 
model, beautiful as a work of art, and is un- 
doubtly the latest contribution to Phrenological 
Science, and the most complete bust ever pub- 
lished. Price, $5.00. 

New Physiognomy ; or, Signs of Character, as mani- 
fested through temperament and external forms, 
and especially in the **Human Face Divine.” 
1,000 illustrations. By S. R. WELts. $3.00. 

Physiology, Animal and Mental. Applied to the 
Preservation and Restoration of Health of Body 
and Power of Mind. as illustrations. By O.S. 
Fow ter, (unabridged edition.) Price, $1.00. 

The Phrenological Bust, showing the location of 
each of the Organs. Price, $1.00. 

The Constitution of [Man ; Considered in relation to 
external objects, By Gzo. Comps, with portrait, 
bound in cloth, $1.25. 


A Natural System of Elocution and Oratory. 
Founded on an analysis of the Human Constitution 
considered in its three-fold nature—Mental, Physio- 
logical, and Expressional. By Tuomas A. and 
Wituiam Hype. Price, $2.00. 

The authors have studied the subject closely, and pre- 
sent it from new and —— standpoints. This is 
not a common-place book onthe plan of numerous 
school text-books ; but one well worthy the atten- 
tion of all who would excel as speakers, readers, etc. 

Hygiene of the Brain, and the Cure of Nervousness. 
By M. L. Ho.sroox. Part I, contains chapters on 
the Brain, the Spinal Cord, the Cranial and Spinal 
Nerves. How to Cure Nervousness. Value of a 
Large Supply of Food in Nervous Disorders. Fifty 
Important Questions Answered. Price, $1.00. 


This set of books is recommended to those who wish to take up 
the study of Phrenology at home or to prepare for attending the Ameri- 
can Institute of Phrenology. At list prices these amount to $15.00. The 
set will be sent by express for $10.00. 2 

To SUBSCRIBERS to the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL who 
will send $5.00 and fill out and sign the blank below we will send at once. 
This offer is good for a limited time only. 





Express Address 





Fowler 8 Wells Co., 27 E. 21st St., New York. 


Please send to my address as below, the STUDENTS SET (Price $10.00} 
for which I enclose $5.00, and further agree to remit promptly $1.00 on 
the first of each month until the balance $5.00 % paid. 


tee. .cistersrursensemnnmmenanenens 


Pest Office ..+0- eSeeee cesses eeseeeseeeese 


SALE. cccccccccccccccccecccccce 
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BOUND IN CLOTH, PRICE, POSTPAID, $1.00 


THE HYGIENIC TREATMENT OF CONSUMPTION 
In Three Parts 
By M. L. HOLBROOK, M.D. 
A very great may of all cases of Consumption 


which have recovered 
remedies and not by drug 


ave been cured by hygienic 


medication. In most cases 


the patients have applied these remedies themselves, 
often, perhaps, ina rude way; but even thus applied 
they have proved of the greatest advantage. 

This work aims to give the best hygienic treatment 


for Prevention and Cure. 


It is divided into three parts, 


with the following twenty-five chapters: 


PART I, 
Nature and Causes of Dis- 
eaes 
CHAP. 


1. The Disease. 

2. The indirect Causes of 
Consumption. 

3._Micro-Organisms as the 
Immediate Cause. 


PART II. 
Prevention and Treat- 
ment of Consumption in 
the Earlier Stages. 
Prevention. 

Preventing Colds. 
Enlarging the Chest. 
Indian Club Exercises. 
Rowing. 

Vocal Gymnastics. 
Special Vocal Exercises, 
Scientific Physical Cul- 
ture. 


SYM YON 


CHAP, 

9. Horseback Exercise. 

10. Toughening the Consti 
tution. 

tt. Clothing. 

12. The House and Home. 

13. Climate. 

14. Bath’s and Bathing. 

15. The Sun-bath. 

16. Food and Drink 

a oo Forces-The 


ill. 
|}r8. Other Psychic Forces, 


PART III. 
Treatment in more Ad- 
vanced Cases. 

tr. Open Air, Rest and 
Light Cure. 

2. Enlarging the Chest. 

3. Self-help. 

4. Difficultiesin the Way 
Cautions, 





No one with a tendency to Consumption, or with a 
small chest or weak lungs. with frequent colds and 
sore throat, or in any stage of the disease where there 
is the least hope, can afford to neglect the methods ad- 
vocated in the plainest and simplest way in this work. 


Books bySMary Wood-Allen, M.D. 


The Marvels of Our Bodily Dwelling 

No one can claim originality in comparing the body 
to a house, for that comparison is as old as literature. 
Ecclesiastes refers to the day ‘‘ when the keepers of : 
the house shall tremble. and those that look out of the 
windows be darkened, and the doors shall be shut in 
the streets.” Abernethy uses a homely figure when 
he says: ‘‘ The kitchen—that is your stomach—being 
out of order, the garret—the head—cannot be right, 
and every room in the house becomes affected. Remedy 
the evil inthe kitchen and all will be right in parlor 
and chamber.” 

But the simile is still of interest to the juvenile mind, 
and as Science is ever making new discoveries, there 
is continual demand for new and interesting works on 
physiology. Price, $1.10. English, 4s. 6d. 


Teaching Truth 
This little brochure aims to answer in chaste and 
scientific language the queries of children as to the 
origin of life. Price, 25c. English, 1s. 


Child-Confidence Rewarded 
“This little book treats of child-purity with the 
same delicate but masterly hand shown in Dr. Allen’s 
other writings.”—Union Signal of July 5, 1894, Price, 
10c. English, 6d, 


Almost a Man 
It is intended to help mothers and teachers in the 
delicate task of teaching the lad concerning himself. 
Price, 25c. English, 1s. 


Almost a Woman 
Girls have long been wanting a book written in an 
attractive form giving pure instruction needed by the 
girl, Price, 25c. English, 1s. 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East 21st Street, New York 
L. N. FOWLER & CO. 
7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London 

















RIPANS 





RIPANS 








From Florida to Canada, from 
*Frisco back to Maine, 

There are millions of Americans 
who every day complain 

Of an impaired digestion, and they 
ought to know the rules— 

To banish indigestion they musi 
take Ripans Tabules. 


There’s nothing so distracting as 
the want of proper sleep, 
There’s nothing so refreshing as 
a slumber long and deep. 
And the latter is so easy to pro- 

cure, that we are fools 
If we don’t take advantage of 
these great Ripans Tabules. 











NTED.—A case of bad enki that Le pea 


ep e accept no substitute. R-I-P-A-N-8, 
10 for 6 cents, ma: at any drug store. Ten 
samples and one tho d testimon: be 


usan 
to any address for 5 cents, forwarded to the Ripans 
Chemical Co., No. 10 Spruce St., New York. 





ANTED.—A case of bad health that R-I-P-A-N-8 

will not benefit. They banish pain and prolong 

life. One gives relief. Note the word R-I-P-A-N-8 on 
the package and accept no substitute. R-I-P-A-N-8S, 
10 for5 cents, may be had at any drugstore. Ten sam- 
ples and one thousand testimonials will be mailed to 
any address for 5 cents, forwarded to the Ripans 
Chemical Co., No. 10 Spruce St., New York. 
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Return to Nature! 


And become stronger, healthier, happier, clearer- 
headed and—save money, follow the simple laws of 
nature. The Knerpp WATER CURE MoNTHLY 
will tell you all about them. 








The Knerep WaTEeR Cure MonTuLy stands 
for a cleaner body, a healthier mentality and a 
higher morality, hygienic living and natural meth- 
ods of obtaining health. Able contributors. Has 
a correspondence department which tells all about 
the natural treatments of diseases. Full of hints 
on prevention and cure of disease. A magazine for 
the whole family. Published monthly in English 
and German. Sent post-paid to your address for one 
year for one dollar, 6 months for 50 cents; single 
copy, 10cents. Nofreecopies. B. Lust, Epitor. 
Send money to 
THE KNEIPP MAGAZINE PUBLISHING COMPANY 

iil East 59th Street, New York City 


o 
Kneipp health Store fompany 
B. LUST, Proprietor 
111 East 59th Street New York 
Between Park and Lexington Aves. 
Sole Agents for the United States for 


FATHER KNEIPP’S ONLY 
..GENUINE REMEDIES.. 


Also a complete stock of 


Kneipp’s Books, Herbs, Health Foods, Malt Coffee, 
Health Underwear, Linens and Hygienic Supplies 


Ask for Free Complete Catalogue and “' Guide to Health.’» 











“HOW TO STRENGTHEN THE MEMORY” 
a oe 
Natural ank Scientific Methods of Never 
Forgetting. 


By Dr. M. L. HoLsrook, 


CONTETS. 
1—Introductory. The Nature of Memory. 
2—The Best Foundation for a Good Memory. 
5--Memory and Nutrition; Memory and Fatigue; 
Memory and the Circulation of the Blood; 
— of the Blood; Memory and Disease; 
femory and Narcotics. 
4—Exaltation and Degeneration of the Memory. 
s5—Memory and Attention. 
6—Memory and Repetition. 
7—Memory and Associations, Links and Chains. 
8—A Striking ry of Restoration of the Mem- 
ory, and the Methods Employed. 
o9— Methods of Memory Culture for Schools. 
10—Self-culture of the Seomers. 
r1—Memory for Names and its Culture. 
12—Memory for Faces and its Improvement. 
13—Memory for Places and Localities. 
14—Culture of the Musical Memory. 
15—Strengthening the Memory for Facts and Events, 
16—Memory for Figures and Dates. 
17—The Figure Alphabet. 
18—Tricks of a 
1g—How to Learn a New Language, or the Surest and 
Most Effectual Way to Ensure an Easy and 
Accurate Reproduction of Ideas. 
20—-Culture of a Memory for Words. 
21—Advice to Clergymen Concerning Their Memories, 
22—The Lawyer’s Memory. 
23—Mastering the Contents of a Book. 
24—The Art of Forgetting and What to Forget. 
25—Abnormal Memories. 


BOUND IN CLOTH, POSTPAID $1.00 
With One Year’s Subscription to Physical Culture. $1.60 


“* MARRIAGE AND PARENTAGE” 
By M. L. Horsrook, M. D. 


The following are the titles of the principal chapters 
of the work, 

1. Introductory, comprising a sketch of the great im- 
provements in the marriage Relation within historic 
times. 

2. The Duality of the Sexes, and Reasons for Mar- 
riage. 

3. The fundamental principles on wich True Mar- 
riages are based. 

4. The temperamenta] and educational adaptation of 
one party to the other. 

5. Health as the most important factor ina Sanitary 
Marriage. 

6. Physical Culture as an element in Marriage. 

7. Marriage among the ancient Spartans and its 
lessons for modern civilization. 

8. How Science is applied to improving animals and 
plants, and may be applied to improveing the race. 

g. The Mixing of Races and its importance. 

10, The difficulties wich are encountered. 

11. Importance of having Children, especially good 
and healthy ones, and the disadvantages of Tearing 
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12. Reproduction, its nature and laws (a very in- 
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13. What and how parents transmit good and bad 
qualities to their offspring. 

14. The laws of Sanitary parentage (also an impor- 
tant chapter). 
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12 ADVERTISEMENTS. 
WHAT IS A PHRENOLOGICAL EXAMINATION. 


This question is asked occasionally by those who are 
mot acquainted with the claims of Phrenology and the 
method of applying it to the living subject. The purpose 
of a Phrenological Examination is tostudy the Temperament, 
or constitution in relation to health, talent, and character, 
and how the different vital organs are developed and act 
with each other in the promotion of physical and mental 
harmony and power. Next the Size of the Brain and the 
Quality which the temperament givesit ; then the develop- 
ments of the different Groups of Orgams; those of intellect, 
preception, memory, reason; those of force and energy ; 
those that give policy, prudence, thrift, ingenuity, taste, 
refinement ; those that give aspiration, pride, self-reliance, 
ambition ; those that give social power and effection; and 
not least, though last, the strength and tendency of the 
moral sentiments. 

These peculiarities of temperament, constitution, laws 
of health, developmer.t of faculties, and the harmonies and 
contradictions that exist in an organization, are plainly set 
forth and discribed to the person under our hands, showing 
the strong and weak. points, what to encourage and what 
to restrain, with a view toa proper self control and balance 
of mind and character, We also study and described the 
Adaptations and talents of each person for giving Pursuits, 
and in which their abilities can be used to the best advan- ° 
tage. MODEL HEAD. 
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By Dr. ALICE B. STOCKMAN 
Third edition. Revised, enlarged, and illus- 
trated. With special physiological plates. 

Nearly 400 pages. 
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Vital F"orce 
How Wasted and How Preserved, Causes and 
Cure. By E. P. MILLER, M.D. Eighteenth 
thousand. 144 pp. 8vo. Cloth, $1.00, 


A medical experience of many years has con- 
vinced the author that people of all ages and both 
sexes are suffering from abuses of the sexual function, 
which, in most instances, are begun and continued in 
ignorance of the terrible results which are sure to fol- 
low. This book is calculated to throw light upon an 
important subject :—to redeem those who have already 
started in the wrong way, and to save those whom the 
want of just such knowledge as this book imparts 
might lead to sickness, suffering, and premature death. 

Hon. Gerritt Smith: ‘In giving this book to 
the world you have shown yourself to be its wise and 
faithful friend.” 

‘Each item in the category of nameless vices is 
taken up and impressively condemned as it only could 
be by a man of thorough medical knowledge and ex- 
tensive experience.’’—Rochester Union. 


Etow to Bathe 


A Family Guide for the use of Water in Preserving 
Health and ——— Disease. By E. P. MIL- 
LER, M.D. Twenty-first thousand. 72 pp. 8vo. 
Cloth, 75 cents, 


This little work describes in a concise, plain, practi- 
cal manner, all the different forms of baths, and con- 
tains minute instructions in regard to the application 
of each. Methods of home treatment are fully dis- 
cussed, and their application to different conditions, 
temperaments and diseases, indicated. It.tells just 
how, when, and under what circumstances water may 
be beneficially applied, and seeks, by timely advice, to 
prevent the harm which results from its injudicious 
application. 

Judge H. R. Low, of New York City: “I have 
read your excellent work entitled ‘How to Bathe.’ I 
regard it as the best thing of the kind 1 have ever read. 
It should be in every family : and if it was studied and 
its directions heeded, it would do more good than half 
the works on Materia Medica that have ever been 
written.” 
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